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Super,  natural.  That's  that  of/jer  west- 
ern province,  right?  In  this  issue,  we 
hope  to  convince  you  that  Alberta's 
natural  areas  are  rather  super,  too. 

It's  not  hard  to  convince  even  the  most 
skeptical  easterner  or  British  Columbian 
that  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  perhaps  the 
foothills  are  world  class  attractions,  but  the 
rest?  Prairie  and  parkland  have  a  special 
beauty,  one  often  hears,  but  it's  a  subtle 
beauty  and  an  acquired  taste,  something 
like  rutabagas,  maybe. 

Well,  lace  up  your  boots,  and  grab  your 
camera.  We're  going  exploring.  In  some  of 
the  stories  which  follow,  we're  going  quite 
far  afield,  north  to  the  vast  and  fascinatingly 
mobile  Athabasca  Sand  Dunes  or  south  to 
the  Milk  River  Canyon.  There,  amid  one 
of  the  largest  remaining  parcels  of  native 
grasslands  are  found  exotic  species  —  cacti 
and  yucca,  for  example  —  that  we  associate 
with  the  American  Midwest.  Other  forays 
are  closer  to  home  for  the  city-dweller. 
Lethbridge  residents  have  a  large  area  of 
protected  coulee  and  marsh  habitat  along 
the  Oldman  River  just  west  of  the  city,  and 


Calgary's  Fish  Creek  Park  provides  wel- 
come respite  from  urban  pressures. 

Fourteen  of  the  province's  25  species  of 
orchid  are  found  just  minutes  from  Edmon- 
ton, in  a  natural  area  popularly  called 
Wagner  Bog.  Gail  Gravelines  gives  us  a 
small  story  about  taking  her  family  out  to 
the  Wagner  Natural  Area  and  being  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  by  the  experience  of 
finding  herself  in  this  spruce  and  peat  bog 
environment,  quite  unexpected  amid  the 
rolling  farmland  that  surrounds  the  city. 

Her  story  is  echoed  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
as  we  hear  from  others  who  found  a  resource 
of  great  value  when  they  left  the  paved  road, 
whether  for  priceless  fossils  or  unique  ice 
formations,  or  just  an  opportunity  to 
observe  animals  or  waterfowl,  or  photo- 
graph spring  flowers. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  issue  we  are  defin- 
ing natural  areas  as  areas  which  most  people 
would  consider  to  be  in  a  natural  state,  u  ith 
the  plant  and  animal  communities  much  as 
they  would  have  been  before  European  set- 
tlement. Some,  obviously,  are  more  natural 
than  others.  And,  bv  necessity  ,  our  stories 


offer  only  a  sampler.  If  we  have  omitted  a 
special  place  that  is  dear  to  your  heart, 
please  write.  We  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  share  your  find  with  our  other  readers. 

My  final  editor's  note  on  the  subject:  I  am 
surrounded  by  wonderful  slides  and  prints 
and  nature  guides  that  document  these  bits 
of  nature,  filled  w  ith  blue  sk\ .  amber  grass- 
lands and  violet  wildflowers.  Never  have  I 
wished  more  that  this  maga/ine  ran  to  lull 
color  and  glossy  paper.  But  it  doesn't.  You 
w  ill  just  have  to  get  out  there  and  look  for 
the  color  for  yourself.  Enjoy. 


Maryhelen  Vicars,  a  former  journalist,  is  the  freelance 
editor  of  Environment  Views. 


We  are  continuing  to  update  our  mail- 
ing list.  Subscriptions  to  Environment 
Views  are  free,  but  you  must  return  the 
enclosed  card  if  you  w  ish  to  stay  on  our 
mailing  list.  Please  do  it  today,  so  you 
won't  miss  a  singic  issue. 
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Ronnene  Anderson 

The  Way  We  Were 


8** 


"Having  ascended  the  slightly  elevated 
ridge  we  then  beheld  our  game,  four  or  five 
thousand  buffalo,  some  lying  down,  some 
grazing  with  the  old  bulls  in  the  outskirts. 
A  t  our  appearance  the  wolves,  who  almost 
invariably  accompany  bands  of  buffalo, 
sneaked  about  and  around,  eagerly  watch- 
ing our  movements,  and  perfectly  aware 
that  the  events  about  to  come  off  were  to 
terminate  in  an  abundant  meal  after  the 
field  was  left  to  themselves.  A  few  antelope 
were  gracefully  moving  near  the  buffalo 
and  over  the  heads  of  all  noisily  soared 
some  crows  and  ravens,  and  appeared  quite 
aware  that  something  was  in  the  wind. ..." 

From  The  Papers  of  the 
Palliser  Expedition 

The  date  was  July  31,  1858,  a  few  years 
before  man  replaced  beast  as  the 
dominant  feature  of  Alberta's  land- 
scape. The  place:  north  of  present-day 
Calgary. 


Capt.  John  Palliser,  wealthy  Irish  adven- 
turer and  big-game  hunter,  was  "on  safari" 
in  a  fauna-rich  wilderness  reminiscent  of  his 
other  19th  century  expeditions  to  Africa 
and  northern  Russia. 

After  the  Calgary  hunt  for  provisions. 
Palliser  would  go  on  to  describe  grizzlies  in 


the  grasslands,  swans  east  of  Edmonton  and 
beaver  so  plentiful  his  men  would  casually 
kill  one  and  eat  it  for  dinner.  One  winter  he 
recorded  catching  and  preserving  40.000 
whitefish  from  Lac  Ste.  Anne. 

But  it  is  the  buffalo  that  emerges  as  the 
symbol  of  virgin  Alberta  —  even  though  the 
animal  was  in  swift  decline  by  Palliser's  day. 

In  The  Last  Refuge,  a  history  of  the 
Cypress  Hills,  author  J.G.  Nelson  evokes 
the  "buffalo  landscape":  five  to  eight  million 
bison  ruling  the  northern  plains,  cropping 
the  grass,  trampling  brush,  spreading 
manure,  beating  out  trail  networks,  eroding 
the  ground  with  huge  saucer-shaped  wal- 
lows, and  rubbing  trees  until  the  bark  dis- 
appeared and  the  trunks  were  gloss) . 

The  sights,  smells  and  sounds  of  buffalo 
were  amply  recorded  by  the  first  explorers. 
In  1846,  Canadian  artist  Paul  Kane  took  a 
three-day  horseback  trip  to  Edmonton  dur- 
ing which  "we  saw  nothing  else  but  these 
animals  covering  the  plains  as  far  as  the  eye 
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could  reach,  and  so  numerous  were  they, 
that  at  times  they  impeded  our  progress, 
filling  the  air  with  dust  almost  to 
suffocation." 

A  Hudson's  Bay  fur  trader  also  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  bison  herd,  report- 
ing that  the  "earth  trembled  day  and  night, 
...  as  they  moved  .  .  .  over  the  inclinations 
of  the  plains.  Every  drop  of  water  on  our 
way  was  foul  and  yellow  with  their  wallow- 
ings  and  excretions." 

Palliser  said  buffalo  noises  could  be  heard 
from  two  miles  away  —  "their  peculiar  grunt 
sounded  like  a  roar  of  distant  rapids  in  a 
large  river, ..." 

The  buffalo's  niche  in  the  plains'  food 
cycle  was  clear.  In  1793,  John  McDonald  of 
Garth  saw  more  than  a  thousand  dead  bison 
which  had  drowned  while  crossing  the 
North  Saskatchewan  River:  "Amongst 
them  were  to  be  seen  often  the  bears  feeding 
on  the  carcasses. ..." 

The  ubiquitous  beaver  was  also  a  major 
landscape  architect  in  early  Alberta.  James 
Hector,  physician  and  naturalist  with  the 
Palliser  Expedition,  observed  in  1858: 
"Wherever  there  is  a  hollow  in  which  water 
could  collect,  this  industrious  animal  seems 
to  have  applied  his  instinctive  ingenuity  to 
create  a  lake."  Hector  said  some  of  the  dams 
were  "of  extraordinary  size",  reaching  two 
metres  high,  and  at  one  site  south  of 
Edmonton,  forming  a  chain  almost  two 
kilometres  long. 


The  resulting  swampy  landscape  created 
attractive  habitats  for  moose  and  waterfowl. 
But  by  the  mid  1800s  the  beaver  population 
was  depleted  by  the  fur  trade  and  moves  to 
conserve  the  animal  failed. 


A  Iberians  are 
protective  of  their 
majestic  mountains, 

but  they  tend  to 
undervalue  some  of 
the  less  spectacular 

natural  habitats. 


Nelson,  in  The  Last  Refuge,  says  it  took 
only  200  years  between  1670  and  1880  for 
man  to  oust  the  beaver,  the  buffalo  and 
other  animals  from  their  central  place  in  an 
ecosystem  that  apparently  had  been  static 
for  thousands  of  years.  Nelson  tersely 
attributes  the  change  to  "the  appearance  of 
the  white  man  and  the  substitution  of  his 
profit-oriented  commercial  system  for  the 
subsistence  economy  of  the  Indian." 

U.S.  markets  developed  in  the  late  1860s 
for  buffalo  hides,  robes,  coats  and  for  salted 
buffalo  tongue.  Indians  joined  the  whites  in 


slaughtering,  and  almost  eliminating,  the 
bison  in  about  25  years. 

The  grizzly,  too.  became  vulnerable. 
Nelson  writes:  "Over  the  years.  ...  the 
grizzly  was  killed  by  Indian  and  white  man, 
not  simply  for  his  robe,  but  because  of  the 
danger  seen  in  the  animal,  the  challenge  it 
represented,  or  for  some  other  emotional 
reason.  These  attacks  apparently  had  little 
effect  on  grizzly  numbers  until  the  arrival  of 
many  white  men  with  improved  weapons." 

The  early  ranchers  considered  the  grizzly 
very  dangerous  to  cattle  and  it  was  hunted 
vigorously.  Nelson  adds.  "Settlers  who 
came  to  Cypress  Hills  in  the  late  1890s  and 
early  1900s  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  the 
great  bear,  although  some  will  tell  of  horses 
whose  rumps  and  flanks  were  scarred  by  the 
marks  of  past  grizzly  hunts." 

The  loss  of  Alberta's  natural  plant  and 
animal  habitats  proceeded  quickly  as  the 
railroad  and  homesteaders  arrived  in  the 
late  1800s.  References  such  as  Alberta  —  A 
Natural  History  (edited  by  W.G.  Hardy, 
1967),  recall  man's  powerful  effects  on 
nature:  Marshes  were  drained  and  land  was 
fenced.  Native  vegetation  was  eradicated  in 
favor  of  a  single  crop,  disrupting  the  food 
cycle  running  from  plants  and  insects  up  to 
birds  and  large  mammals. 

Even  the  dry  range  lands  were  cultivated 
to  introduce  new  grass  species.  In  the  foot- 
hills and  boreal  forest,  would-be  farmers 
burned  away  timber,  only  to  discover  much 
of  the  soil  was  almost  useless  for  crops. 

Animals  were  forced  to  migrate  or  were 
eliminated.  Coyotes,  hawks,  eagles  and  ow  ls 
were  shot  or  poisoned  because  they  were  in 
direct  competition  with  farmers. 

The  list  of  animals  vanished  or  banished 
is  striking:  Gone  forever  are  the  plains  wolf 
and  plains  grizzly.  Moose,  elk  herds,  black 
bears  and  swift  foxes  have  disappeared  from 
the  grassland  and  aspen  parkland.  The 
whooping  crane  and  trumpeter  swan  stop- 
ped nesting  on  the  plains. 

As  the  20th  century  advanced,  so  did 
man's  mark  on  the  landscape.  The  bulldozer 
arrived  in  1944-48  to  clear  thousands  of 
hectares  of  aspen  groves.  Along  came  high- 
ways, herbicides  on  the  roadsides,  dams, 
irrigation  systems,  synthetic  fertilizers,  pes- 
ticides and  intensive  livestock  grazing  —  all 
greatly  changing  natural  habitats. 

According  to  Cliff  Wallis.  a  private  envi- 
ronmental consultant  in  Calgary,  95  per 
cent  of  Alberta's  natural  parkland  -  a  rich 
mixture  of  deciduous  trees,  conifers,  grass- 
lands, marshes  and  glacial  lake  basins  - 
has  been  lost  to  cultivation.  In  the  southeast, 
farming  has  taken  over  two-thirds  of  the 
grasslands,  including  most  of  the  fescue 
grassland,  where  metre-high  tussocks  grew 
on  rich  black  soil,  intermingled  with  pink 
prairie  rose,  tiger  lilies  and  goldenrod. 

And  the  changes  keep  coming. 
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Alberta's  Crown  Jewels 


Environmental  consultant  Cliff  Wallis 


Wallis  calls  Alberta's  most  out- 
standing natural  areas  the 
"crown  jewels"  —  those  places 
largely  unmanipulated  by  man,  with 
important  ecological  and  scenic  signifi- 
cance. Below  are  five  of  them,  with  Wallis' 
comments  on  how  they  are  compromised: 

•  Rumsey  Aspen  Parkland,  north  of 
Drumheller:  The  world's  largest  intact 
aspen  parkland  ecosystem  ( 180  square 
kilometres).  "The  sod  has  never  been 
turned."  says  Wallis.  "It's  incredible 
that  it  has  survived."  Why  is  it  still  here? 
The  rolling  terrain  made  it  difficult  to 
cultivate,  but  Wallis  fears  it's  just  a 
matter  of  time  before  modern  machin- 
ery tackles  this  last  holdout. 


•  Slave  River  Rapids,  just  south  of  the 
Alberta-Northwest  Territories  border: 
"One  of  the  wonders  of  Alberta, 
Canada,  maybe  the  world.  It's  awe- 
some standing  next  to  the  rapids.  They 
should  bring  all  the  MLAs  and  stand 
them  on  the  site  one  at  a  time,  and  then 
maybe  they  wouldn't  consider  building 
a  dam  there." 

•  The  Milk  River  Canyon  in  southeast 
Alberta:  "People  don't  generally  think 
of  grasslands  having  a  lot  of  life  or 
diversity."  says  Wallis.  but  here  are 
more  than  400  species  of  native  plants, 
many  found  nowhere  else  in  Canada. 
An  example  is  the  yucca  —  a  showy 
plant  60  centimetres  high  with  waxy 
white  flowers.  Threats  to  the  canvon: 


increasing  grazing,  fencing  and  road 
access. 

•  The  Whalcback  Ridge  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains:  One  of  the 
finest  montane  landscapes  in  Canada: 
picturesque,  windswept  limber  pine 
and  Douglas  fir  on  the  ridge  tops;  aspen 
groves,  pine  forests  and  lush  flower- 
filled  fescue  grasslands.  "Because  we 
didn't  know  its  value  soon  enough,  we 
now  have  a  500  K  V  power  transmission 
line  runningdown  the  east  Hank  of  the 
Whaleback  Ridge," says  Wallis. 

•  Clearwater  River  east  of  Fort 
McMurray:  A  scenic  river  w  ith  rapids, 
forested  banks  and  eroded  limestone 
rock  formations.  Threats:  timber  oper- 
ations in  mature  forests. 

The  issue  of  natural  areas  is  intertw  ined 
with  our  dependence  on  agriculture  and 
our  growth-oriented  economy,  and  it 
brings  up  serious  questions  about  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  land.  Less  than 
150  years  ago.  the  Indians  of  the  northern 
plains  believed  the  buffalo  were  inex- 
haustible; some  thought  they  arose  out  of 
the  ground  or  from  lakes:  Today,  we  may 
have  similar  delusions  about  how  much 
nature  we  have  left  in  Alberta. 

"We  think  we  have  an  overabundance. 
People  say  there  are  more  deer  now  than 
30  years  ago.  But  there  are  not  more  deer 
than  the  1800s.  We  never  will  get  back  to 
where  we  were."  says  Wallis. 

"Great  Britain  after  World  War  Two 
did  not  sell  off  its  crown  jewels  to  finance 
its  economic  reconstruction.  We  should 
not  be  so  shortsighted  as  to  sell  off  our 
crown  jewels  for  short-term  economic 
benefits.  We  should  consider  some  of 
these  areas  sacred. 

"We  protect  variety  in  our  cultural  her- 
itage. We  can  protect  our  great  works  of 
art.  Surely,  we  can  protect  our  great 
works  of  nature." 

( For  more  detailed  accounts  of  some  of 
these  areas,  read  on  —  ed.) 

—  Ronnene  A  nderson 


"We're  continuing  to  eat  away  all  the 
pieces  left."  says  Wallis.  "When  you  fly  in  a 
plane  over  aspen  parkland,  you  see  massive 
amounts  of  tree  clearing  going  on  —  for 
farming.  It's  a  slow  attrition.  It's  10  acres 
here.  30  acres  there.  But  you  wake  up  10 
years  later  and  it's  all  gone." 

Everywhere  in  vast  Alberta,  even  in  the 
pristine  north,  there  are  potential  and  real 
alterations  to  the  landscape  —  oil  sands 
developments,  proposed  hydroelectric  pro- 
jects, increased  hunting,  forestry. 

"We  know  we've  lost  a  lot  of  mature 
forest."  says  Wallis.  "Foresters  would  rather 
cut  these  down  and  replace  them  with  a 


faster  growing  forest.  .  .  .  Even  though  it's 
green  and  lush,  people  don't  realize  what's 
been  lost,  such  as  specific  plants  and  ani- 
mals. The  fisher  is  an  example  of  a  creature 
that  likes  the  older  forest." 

Albertans  are  protective  of  their  majestic 
mountains,  but  they  tend  to  undervalue 
some  of  the  less  spectacular  natural  habitats 
and  the  w  ide  range  of  species  that  are  inter- 
dependent, says  Wallis.  Grassland  range 
management  he  says,  fails  to  accommodate 
the  extremes  of  the  ecosystem,  such  as 
totally  ungrazed  areas,  favored  by  Baird's 
sparrow,  or  the  extremely  heavily  grazed 
sites  preferred  by  the  Mountain  Plover  —  a 


bird  once  thought  to  be  extinct  in  Canada. 

"We  have  to  consider  all  the  various  graz- 
ing regimes  that  would  have  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  buffalo.  Otherw  ise,  we  will  lose 
species  and  put  others  in  jeopardy." 

Grassland  animals  declining  now  are 
Richardson's  ground  squirrels  —  consid- 
ered a  pest  in  cultivated  areas  —  and  the 
creatures  that  depend  on  them:  the  ferrugi- 
nous hawk,  badgers  and  long-tailed 
weasels. 

Also  diminishing  is  our  vision  of  the 
endless  prairie.  The  trend  toward  smaller 
pastures  means  more  fences,  which  lower 
continued  on  page  24 
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David  A.E.  Spalding 


In  the  Eyes  of  the  World 

Alberta  natural  areas  of  international  significance 


The  Peace- A  thabasca  delta 


Far  in  northern  Alberta,  a  party  of  sci- 
entists gathered  in  the  summer  of 
I985.  There  were  representatives  from 
Japan  and  Australia;  from  South  Africa 
and  Switzerland;  from  Russia  and  New 
Zealand.  They  were  there  to  see  buffalo  — 
the  huge  herds  which  are  the  last  fragment 
of  the  wild  hordes  that  once  roamed  most 
of  this  continent.  They  were  on  a  field  trip 
from  the  International  Theriological  Con- 
gress, a  worldwide  gathering  of  mammal 
specialists  held  in  Edmonton.  "They  were 
very  impressed  by  the  resource" says  leader 
Lu  Carbyn.  "They  were  interested  in  the 
mechanics  of  the  delta,  and  fascinated  by 
the  huge  bison  herds." 

The  scientists  were  visiting  the  Peace- 
Athabasca  Delta,  an  area  hardly  known 
even  by  repute  to  most  Albertans.  Yet  this  is 
just  one  of  several  Alberta  natural  areas 
that  has  an  international  reputation.  Some 
have  formal  international  recognition, 
through  such  programs  as  UNESCO's 


M  AB  —  Man  and  the  Biosphere  —  or  its 
World  Heritage  Site  program.  Some  have 
been  established  as  national  or  provincial 
parks,  while  others  are  still  unprotected.  The 
sites  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  province, 
from  the  far  north  to  the  US  boundary: 
from  the  mountains  to  the  eastern  prairies. 
Although  unfamiliar  to  many  Albertans, 
they  are  internationally  important  as  the 
homes  of  unique  species,  of  rich  and  unique 
geological  features  and  natural  systems. 

The  Peace-Athabasca  Delta 

The  Peace-Athabasca  delta  is  one  of  Alber- 
ta's most  important  international  sites. 
Large  parts  of  it  are  in  Wood  Buffalo 
National  Park,  yet  other  parts  are  without 
any  protection  at  all.  The  delta  has  formed 
where  the  great  Peace  and  Athabasca  Rivers 
reach  the  lowest  ground  in  Alberta,  near 
Lake  Athabasca.  These  rivers,  which  drain 
half  of  Alberta  and  a  large  area  of  northern 
British  Columbia,  have  been  depositing  silt 


for  millenia.  The  resulting  landscape  is  a 
huge  flat,  with  lakes  and  winding  streams 
bordered  by  cottonwoods,  and  separated 
by  marshes  and  rich  sedge  meadows.  1  he 
area  is  the  largest  inland  freshwater  delta  in 
the  world,  and  is  maintained  by  a  complex 
mechanism  of  flooding  which  sends  the 
Peace  River  spring  flood  into  the  area, 
backing  up  the  waters  of  the  Athabasca.  As 
the  flood  subsides,  one  channel,  the  Riviere 
des  Rochers,  actually  reverses,  and  the  rich 
sedge  meadows  are  exposed  in  time  to  pro- 
vide the  buffalo  with  spring  grazing. 

The  delta  and  surrounding  area  has  long 
been  home  to  the  largest  herd  of  buffalo 
surviving  in  North  America.  The  original 
wood  buffalo  was  mixed  with  imported 
plains  bison  in  the  1920s.  Controversy 
erupted  in  the  70s  when  the  Bennett  Dam 
changed  the  flood  pattern  of  the  Peace, 
and  the  delta  started  to  dry  up.  After  lengthy 
investigations,  a  rock  dam  was  constructed 
on  a  major  channel,  which  local  residents 
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White  pelicans  on  the  Slave  River 

feel  has  slowed  but  not  stopped  the  drying 
process.  More  recently,  studies  have  shown 
a  50  per  cent  decline  of  the  buffalo  herds 
since  1970.  Dr.  Carbyn.  a  Canadian  Wildlife 
Service  scientist,  has  been  studying  the 
effects  of  wolf  predation  and  other  factors 
on  buffalo  numbers. 

The  delta  is  also  a  major  staging  ground 
for  waterfowl,  and  is  adjacent  to  the  spec- 
tacular Slave  River  with  the  world's  most 
northerly  white  pelican  colony,  and  the 
only  whooping  crane  nesting  grounds.  The 
park  (once  the  world's  largest),  is  now  a 
World  Heritage  Site,  yet  even  the  park  por- 
tion is  not  secure.  Large  gypsum  deposits 
are  eyed  by  industrialists,  and  the  Slave 
River  could  provide  a  major  dam  site.  Unre- 
solved aboriginal  rights,  and  difficult  eco- 
nomic situations  for  nothern  inhabitants  all 
pose  problems.  "There  are  a  lot  of  pressures 
to  manipulate  the  delta  right  now,"  says  Dr. 
Carbyn,  "but  we  have  to  think  of  future 
generations,  and  allow  the  cycles  to  run 
their  course." 

Milk  River  Canyon 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  province,  the 
Milk  River  Canyon  has  more  in  common 
with  the  neighboring  United  States  than  the 
rest  of  Alberta.  Rising  south  of  the  border, 
the  Milk  creeps  north  only  20  km  into 
Alberta  before  gently  curving  back.  Begin- 
ning at  Writing-on-Stone  Provincial  Park, 
its  waters  run  in  a  deepening  canyon,  which 
deepens  spectacularly  before  heading  into 
Montana  again  to  join  the  Missouri  drain- 
age. The  canyon,  deepest  on  the  Canadian 
plans,  was  formed  by  the  torrents  that 
poured  away  the  melting  glaciers  at  the  end 
of  the  great  ice  age.  The  valley  is  far  larger 
than  is  needed  to  carry  today's  small  river, 
which  winds  among  cottonwoods  between 
thickets  and  sage  flats.  Its  golden  rocks  form 
hoodoos.  cliffs,  and  mesas,  and  tumble 
boulders  down  the  steep  slopes.  The  Milk  is 
the  only  Alberta  river  to  flow  south,  and  its 
valley  has  provided  a  pathway  for  many 
species  which  are  found  nowhere  else  in 
Canada. 

Old  volcanoes  that  intrude  through  the 
grasslands  south  of  the  border  have  sent 
fingers  of  once  molten  rock  into  the  softer 
Cretaceous  rocks  around  the  canyon,  which 
now  stand  up  like  walls  where  they  have 


Hoodoos  in  Dinosaur  Provincial  Park 


been  exposed  by  subsequent  erosion.  The 
surrounding  grasslands  include  the  only 
substantial  area  of  mixed  grass  prairie  to 
survive  the  expansion  of  agriculture. 


he  familiar  yucca 
of  the  U.S. 
midwestern  deserts, 
is  found  in  Canada 
only  in  the  Milk 
River  Canyon. 


Along  the  cliffs,  ancient  hunters  came  to 
seek  w  isdom.  and  their  carvings  and  paint- 
ings now  decorate  many  cliff  faces,  espe- 


cially in  the  Writing-on-Stone  area.  Their 
pictures  show  buffalo  and  the  extinct  plains 
grizzly  bears  which  were  once  numerous 
and  now  have  gone  from  the  area;  and  such 
surviving  inhabitants  as  rattlesnakes, 
skunks,  deer  and  pronghorn  antelope.  Rat- 
tlers now  guard  the  cliffs,  and  pronghorn  is 
more  abundant  than  any  where  else  in  the 
province,  with  winter  herds  of  up  to  500 
head. 

The  area  has  the  only  Canadian  records 
for  many  species  more  familiar  further 
south.  Among  370  species  of  dowering 
plants,  the  yucca  reminds  us  of  midwestern 
U.S.  deserts.  Alberta's  only  turtle  (the 
Western  painted)  is  found  in  pools,  and 
other  rare  reptiles  include  the  eastern 
horned  lizard  and  the  plains  hognose  snake. 
Thirty-one  species  of  mammals  include  the 
olive-backed  pocket  mouse,  and  the  yellow- 
bellied  marmot  which  basks  on  rocks  like  his 
alpine  relative.  Despite  little  study,  157  birds 
species  have  been  recorded  in  the  area.  Cliff 
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Dinosaur  Provincial  Park  is  developing  an  active  educational  program 


swallows  build  on  the  cliffs,  and  black-billed 
cuckoos  and  brown  thrashers  lurk  in  the 
thickets.  The  river  carries  such  unique  fish 
as  the  stonecat.  Red  furry  velvet  ants,  widow 
spiders,  and  scorpions  are  among  the 
unusual  invertebrates.  This  fascinating  area 
is  a  candidate  for  Natural  Area  status,  but 
has  so  far  received  no  formal  protection. 

Rumsey  Moraine 

Between  the  dry  plains  and  the  northern 
forest  once  stretched  a  broad  transition 
zone,  the  aspen  parkland.  With  a  rich  soil 
and  enough  rain  for  crops  each  year,  the 
parkland  zone  has  become  favorite  farming 
country,  and  so  only  5-10  per  cent  remains 
in  a  natural  state.  The  Rumsey  Moraine, 
between  Drumheller  and  Stettler,  is  a  two 
township  block  with  the  last  large  remnant 
of  aspen  parkland  in  the  world,  growing 
over  a  hummocky  moraine  left  by  a  huge 
mass  of  stagnant  ice.  A  good  idea  of  the 
area  can  be  gained  by  driving  Highway  56 
south  of  Big  Valley.  The  straight  road  soars 
over  hummocks  and  plateaux  and  swoops 
into  valleys.  In  every  dip  lies  a  willow-ringed 
slough,  alive  in  spring  with  bright  puddle 
ducks,  which  may  include  all  three  Alberta 
species  of  teal.  In  spring,  too,  the  road  may 
be  liberally  carpeted  with  flattened  garter 
snakes,  as  they  cross  the  road  in  search  of 
their  summer  territory. 

Back  from  the  road,  a  great  variety  of 
glacial  landforms  have  fascinated  scientists. 
They  are  covered  with  groves  of  aspen  trees, 
and  rough  fescue  grasslands  in  excellent 
condition,  as  the  cattle  have  grazed  as  lightly 
as  the  pre-settlement  buffalo  herds. 

Dinosaur  Provincial  Park 

Dinosaur  Provincial  Park  not  only  presents 
a  remarkable  modern  natural  world,  but 
presents  the  detailed  evidence  from  which 
another  one  can  be  reconstructed,  dating 
from  around  75  million  years  ago.  Even 
without  the  dinosaurs,  the  park  would  be  a 
special  place.  It  is  approached  across  the 
level  prairies;  gradually  the  ground  falls 
away  on  each  side,  until  the  visitor  is  poised 
on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  almost  surrounded  by 
badlands.  From  this  famous  viewpoint,  an 
eroded  landscape  stretches  for  many  kilo- 
metres. Down  in  the  valley,  the  visitor  walks 
in  an  unbroken  sea  of  eroded  hills,  raising 
dust  at  every  step  or  slipping  in  mud  after 
the  infrequent  rains.  For  connoisseurs  of 
landscape  the  badlands  are  a  unique  attrac- 
tion. The  bare  ground  is  partly  covered  by 
cacti  and  other  prickly  and  aromatic  plants, 
adapted  to  the  near  desert  conditions. 
Despite  these  prickly  inhabitants,  the  bad- 
lands attract  many  naturalists,  for  they  are 
also  home  for  bull  snakes  and  rattlesnakes, 
golden  eagles  and  ferruginous  hawks.  Along 
the  rivers,  rare  riverine  woodlands  are  dom- 
inated by  monstrous  deformed  cotton- 


woods,  and  are  home  to  mule  deer  and 
abundant  songbirds. 

The  wonderful  modern  natural  scene 
pales  in  comparison  to  the  ancient  one  that 
is  revealed  by  study  of  the  rocks  and  fossils. 
In  the  century  since  dinosaurs  were  first 
found  in  Canada,  the  park  area  has  yielded 
over  300  articulated  skeletons,  representing 
over  43  species  of  dinosaurs.  Much  of  the 
park  is  closed  to  the  public,  but  visitors  are 
taken  by  bus  and  on  foot  to  visit  working 
sites.  Each  year,  volunteers  from  across 
North  America  help  find  and  excavate  new 
dinosaur  finds. 

While  local  ranchers  and  most  Canadian 
scientists  ignored  the  area,  international 
interest  grew.  From  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  collectors  from  the  U.S.  have  col- 
lected for  ma  jor  world  museums.  Successful 
Canadian  collecting  began  in  1914,  and 
eventually  in  1955  the  area  became  a  pro- 
vincial park.  Only  in  the  last  two  decades 
have  Albertans  developed  the  expertise  and 
programs  to  do  justice  to  this  wonderful 
deposit  of  bones.  The  area  has  more  recently 
yielded  important  deposits  of  the  small 
mammals  and  other  creatures  that  lived 
with  the  dinosaurs,  in  clumps  of  small  bones 


A  t  Waterton,  the 
mountains  rise  like  a 
wall,  and  prairie  and 
alpine  species  both 
occur  in  the  park. 


that  may  represent  dinosaur  stomach  con- 
tents. A  detailed  excavation  of  just  one  of 
hundreds  of  bone  beds  is  creating  a  detailed 
picture  ol  an  ancient  disaster  that  overcame 
a  herd  of  the  horned  dinosaur  Centrosaurus. 
The  first  Canadian  dinosaur  eggshells  have 
recently  been  found  in  the  park,  as  well  as 
fragments  of  the  giant  flying  pterosaur 
Quetzalooatlus.  With  such  pieces  of  evi- 
dence, a  detailed  picture  of  a  former  tropical 
landscape  inhabited  by  a  wonderful  diver- 
sity of  plant  and  animal  life  is  now  being 
constructed  by  an  interdisciplinary  team  of 
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green  algae  over  800  million  years  old )  have 
been  thrust  eastward  over  the  much  younger 
Cretaceous  rocks.  Its  plant  life  is  extremely 
rich;  over 900  species  (hall  the  plant  species 
in  Alberta)  occur  in  the  park,  and  many  are 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  province.  The 
false  huckleberry  is  one  of  over  I00  species 
of  coastal  origin.  Over  227  birds  have  been 
recorded,  many  of  w  hich  pass  through  the 
park  on  migration.  The  55  mammals 
include  bighorn  sheep,  and  enough  grizzly 
bears  that  trails  sometimes  have  to  be  closed 
to  reduce  the  danger  of  man-bear  interac- 
tions. There  is  a  caddis  fly  that  is  found  in 
only  one  other  lake  in  the  world,  and  fish 
and  crustaceans  whose  nearest  populations 
are  600  km  away. 

International  interest  in  Alberta  natural 
areas  continues  to  grow .  Waterton  is  already 
one  of  two  Man  and  the  Biosphere  reserves 
at  present  identified  in  Canada.  "And  that's 
not  all." says  Superintendent  Lieff.  "We  are 
applying  for  World  Heritage  status  jointly 
with  Glacier.  We  expect  our  submission  to 
reach  Paris  this  w  inter." 


The  Milk  River  valley  is  home  to  many  species  found  nowhere  else  in  Canada 


scientists  from  several  institutions  in 
Canada  and  beyond.  It  is  clear  that  far  from 
being  worked  out,  the  park  shows  promise 
of  becoming  an  even  more  exciting  source 
of  fossils,  and  is  shedding  new  light  on  such 
problems  as  dinosaur  physiology  and 
ecology. 

In  1979  the  park  was  recognized  as  a 
World  Heritage  Site.  The  World  Heritage 
Site  program  was  established  by  UNESCO 
in  1975,  and  Dinosaur  was  the  second 
Canadian  and  the  first  Alberta  site  to  be 
named.  In  keeping  with  its  scientific  impor- 
tance, the  park  is  developing  an  active  edu- 
cational program.  The  recently-opened 
Tyrrell  Museum  of  Paleontology  will  soon 
build  a  field  and  interpretive  station  explain- 
ing the  ongoing  research  to  visitors. 

Waterton  Lakes  National  Park 

"I  he  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery  is 
unsurpassed."  wrote  local  rancher  F.W. 
Godsal  in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  His 
influence  helped  to  create  a  national  park  in 
Alberta's  southwestern  corner,  and  ranchers 
have  continued  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  park  ever  since 
The  interpretation  theme  for  the  park  is 


"where  the  mountains  meet  the  prairie", 
and  this  expresses  one  of  its  most  striking 
characteristics.  At  Waterton,  the  mountains 
rise  like  a  wall,  and  prairie  and  alpine  species 
both  occur  in  the  park.  Another  unique 
feature  is  the  link  between  Waterton  and 
neighboring  Glacier  National  Park  south 
of  the  border,  into  an  International  Peace 
Park.  The  two  areas  have  much  in  common 
geologically  and  biologically,  and  their 
managements  are  also  closely  connected. 

"The  park  has  a  unique  management 
structure" says  Bernie  Lieff,  superintendent 
of  the  park.  "We  have  a  planning  committee 
linking  park  staff  and  local  ranchers,  who 
take  a  strong  interest  in  our  act t\  ities.  The 
committee  is  concerned  with  problems 
within  and  adjacent  to  the  park.  There  is 
also  a  technical  committee,  which  has  repre- 
sentation from  agencies  w  it h  a  mandate  for 
management  in  and  around  the  park  - 
agencies  like  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service 
and  Alberta  Forest  Service.  This  committee 
prov  ides  advice,  and  reviews  proposals  lot- 
research. " 

Geologically  the  park  is  fascinating,  as  its 
high  mountains  show  how  ancient  Precam- 
brian  rocks  (containing  colonies  of  blue- 


David  Spalding,  the  former  head  of  natural  history  al  the 
Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta  and  editor  of  A  Nature  Guide 
to  Alberta,  is  an  Edmonton  consultant  in  interpretive 
planning  and  communications. 
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Eric  A.  Bailey  /  A 

Treasures  Worth  Preserving 

Alberta  natural  areas  of  national  or  provincial  significance 


PLATEAU  MOUNTAIN 


The  distinctive  patterned  ground  of  Plateau  Mountain  is  caused  by  frost  cycles 


BEAVERHILL  LAKE 


-  —  -  his  isn't  a  very  popular  place  - 
I    not  spectacular  country  like  lots 
A  of  other  places  in  the  province," 
says  Bill  Michalsky  about  Whaleback 
Ridge. 

He's  talking  about  the  country  he's  lived 
in  for  65  years,  hunted  and  trapped  since  he 
was  a  boy.  He  says  it's  not  that  much  differ- 
ent from  most  of  the  country  around  there. 

Despite  the  understatement,  this  country 
is  so  special  he'd  never  leave  and  he's  fought 
more  than  one  battle  to  save  it. 

Michalsky  ranches  near  Lundbreck 
about  36  km  southeast  of  the  Whaleback. 
He  guides  big  game  hunters  into  the  area, 
"doing  somebody  else's  hunting  now." 

In  the  language  of  resource  managers, 
that  land  is  considered  to  be  of  national  or 
provincial  significance  because  it  is  uniquely 
representative  of  montane  regions  in  the 
province. 

That  cool  description  doesn't  capture  the 
essence  of  places  people  grow  strongly 
attached  to. 

On  Plateau  Mountain  about  80  km 
southwest  of  Calgary  there's  a  cave  contain- 


ing ice  crystal  formations  so  delicate  and 
rare  that  a  locked  steel  gate  has  been  rock- 
bolted  over  its  entrance. 

After  visiting  the  cave  during  an  interna- 
tional symposium,  a  respected  Yugoslavian 
cave  expert  said:  "Now  that  I've  seen  it,  you 
can  throw  away  the  key." 

For  the  scientist  as  well,  the  significance 
of  a  resource  often  lies  in  a  personal,  emo- 
tional attachment  beyond  the  research  value 
of  the  resource,  its  rarity  and  international 
importance. 

Plateau  Mountain,  Beaverhill  Lake,  the 
Swan  Hills,  the  Athabasca  Sand  Dunes  and 
Whaleback  Ridge  are  only  five  natural  areas 
of  national  or  provincial  importance  in 
Alberta  and  they  may  not  be  the  five  best 
known  to  Albertans.  But  they  are  areas 
many  people  have  formed  strong  associa- 
tions with  and  that  they  would  like  to  see 
preserved  against  destructive  change. 

Plateau  Mountain 

To  Have  and  To  Have  Not 

If  you're  in  Stuart  Harris'  research  team 
from  the  geography  department  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Calgary,  you  visit  Plateau  Moun- 
tain Natural  Area  once  a  month  during  the 
snow-free  season  to  monitor  weather 
stations. 

To  get  there,  you  unlock  the  gate  on  the 
lease  road  and  nearly  wreck  your  suspension 
driving  up.  There,  between  1850  and  2500 
m  altitude,  lies  a  15  sq.  km  field  of  perma- 
frost, stone  circles,  nets  and  plygons  perhaps 
a  million  years  old.  Ice  age  glaciers  never 
touched  this  flat  summit  and  many  species 
of  alpine  plants  and  animals  hid  out  here 
during  glaciations. 

At  the  north  end  of  this  blocky  but  tidy 
landscape,  out  of  sight  down  a  short  slope, 
lies  the  gated  ice  cave.  If  you're  going  to  take 
measurements  there,  you  hike  down  and  let 
yourself  in  with  another  key.  You  stop  to 
put  on  winter  clothes  to  shield  the  cave  from 
your  body  heat. 

You  crouch  in  places  as  you  work  your 
way  down  a  passageway  about  75  m  long, 
finally  reaching  an  auditorium-sized  main 
chamber,  20  to  25  m  in  diameter  and  10  to 
15  m  high.  Pigtails  of  ribbon  ice  ooze  from 
cracks  in  the  wall  and  the  floor  is  a  sheet  of 
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refro/en.  trampled  ice. 

In  one  of  two  rooms  opening  off  the  main 
chamber,  large  hexagonal  ice  crystals  up  to 
35  cm  across,  less  than  3  mm  thick,  and 
maybe  over  I00  years  old.  glitter  on  the 
ceiling  and  walls  in  your  lamplight  like  huge, 
perfect  snowflakes. 

But  many  are  not  perfect  some  have 
melted  at  the  edges  and  tiny  icicles  hang 
from  them.  You  are  aware  that  you,  your 
breath,  your  body  heat,  may  now  be  adding 
to  the  length  of  those  icicles.  (It  has  been 
suggested  that  scientists  wear  a  form  of 
space  suit  when  in  the  cave  to  minimize  this 
source  of  heat  pollution.) 

So  you  take  your  readings  quickly  and 
leave  although  you'd  like  to  linger,  letting 
your  light  play  off  those  big  perfect  crystals. 

The  ground  on  Plateau  Mountain  is  fro- 
zen to  a  depth  of  1 80  m.  a  feature  Dr.  Harris 
calls  relic  permafrost  ground  fro/en  long 
ago  which  does  not  go  through  the  freeze- 
thaw  cycle  of  the  surface  layer. 

Those  cycles  created  the  patterned 
ground:  shattering  the  rock,  pushing  and 
pulling  larger  fragments  to  the  surface  and 
sorting  it  into  shapes  with  large  particles  on 
the  rim,  fines  in  the  centre. 

"Just  how  frost-related  processes  cause 
particles  to  be  sorted  into  patterned  ground 
is  not  fully  understood."  Dr.  Harris  says, 
but  he  hopes  his  research  may  lead  to  greater 
understanding. 

He  says  the  mountain  is  one  of  the  few 
places  in  the  world  where  permafrost  is 
measured  on  a  full-time  basis,  mainly 
because  it  is  so  accessible. 

"One  is  able  to  transport  stuff  in  you'd 
need  a  helicopter  to  take  in  elsewhere.  And. 
because  the  road  is  gated,  you  have  a  little 
more  freedom  to  study  without  adjusting 
your  results  to  account  for  the  effects  ol 
man." 

And  those  effects  can  be  devastating. 

Shortly  after  a  newspaper  story  about  the 
cave  appeared  in  the  '60s,  "people  were 
going  in  and  having  bonfires,"  Harris  said. 
One  researcher  found  a  school  bus  parked 
on  the  mountain  and  met  a  class  of  40 
children  just  as  they  came  out  of  the  cave. 

"It  had  to  be  gated  or  it  would  have  been 
destroyed  in  very  short  order."  Dr.  Harris 
said. 

Beaverhill  Lake 

Preservation  Through  Change 

Beaverhill  Lake  lies  60  km  east  of  Edmon- 
ton. Although  big  by  prairie  standards  - 
10  km  wide  by  20  km  long  —  it's  not  a  tour- 
ist attraction.  Neither  is  it  a  camper's  haven 
nor  a  boater's  paradise.  The  biggest  fish  is  a 
minnow  and  the  stagnant,  nutrient-rich 
waters  bloom  green  with  algae  in  summer 
and  are  black  with  decay  under  the  winter 
ice. 

"It's  just  like  any  other  big  slough  in  the 


country,"  says  Rainer  Ebel,  chairman  of 
the  Beaverhill  Bird  Observatory. 

"Unless  you  hit  it  right  on  the  migration 
when  wave  after  wav  e  of  waterfow  l  are  com- 
ing in.  Then,  it's  almost  unbelievable." 


UJ 

Its  just  like  any 
other  big  slough  — 
unless  you  hit  it 
right  when  wave 
after  wave  of 
waterfowl  are 
coming  in.  Then,  it's 
almost 
unbelievable. " 


In  fact,  this  mundane  lake  is  known 
around  the  world  as  a  significant  staging 
area  for  waterfowl  and  shorebirds.  At  times, 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them. 
The  Canadian  Nature  Federation  has 
named  the  lake  a  National  Nature  View- 
point. 

Edmonton  naturalist  and  artist  Dick 
I  )ekker  has  been  visiting  the  lake  since  1964. 
putting  in  more  than  1.200  days  of  bird- 
watching. 

"We  are  losing  wetlands  at  a  terrifying 
rate.  Waterfowl  have  been  going  through 
serious  decline  across  the  west  as  thej  are 
over-hunted  and  as  wetlands  dry  up  or  are 
drained. 

"Beaverhill  Lake  so  far  is  relatively 
untouched  by  these  and  that  makes  it  that 
much  more  important." 

Ebel  warns,  though,  that  agriculture  "has 
a  big  grip  on  this  lake." 

In  the  mid-'7()s  lake  levels  rose  about  a 
metre.  Dace  and  sticklebacks  multiplied  by 
the  millions.  Cormorants  and  pelicans  came 
to  nest  and  blue  heron  colonies  established 
themselves. 
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Farmer's  fields  were  inundated,  causing 
reduced  grain  and  cattle  production,  an 
outcry  for  control  of  water  levels,  and  the 
provision  of  bait  stations  to  keep  birds  from 
feeding  on  unharvested  grain. 

Since  that  time,  the  lake  level  has  dropped 
-  herons  no  longer  nest  but  pelicans  and 
cormorants  remain.  The  lake  has  completed 
one  of  its  accustomed  cycles. 

Ebel  feels  people  should  take  an  active 
role  in  the  future  of  the  lake.  He  and  a  friend 
established  the  Beaverhill  Bird  Observatory 
in  1980  and  its  50  members  now  hope  to  help 
develop  management  plans  for  the  lake. 

Dekker  emphasizes,  though,  that  water- 
fowl and  shorebirds  rely  on  cycles  of  flood 
and  drought  to  control  encroachment  by 
vegetation  that  would  eventually  choke 
their  habitat  if  lake  levels  were  stabilized. 

Swan  Hills 

The  Slower  the  Change  the  Better 

A  tree  that  makes  it  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  300 
is  a  rarity  in  Alberta.  The  moist,  fire-retard- 
ing climate  of  the  Swan  Hills  shelters  several 
stands  of  Engelmann  spruce  at  least  that 
old. 

Those  trees  are  also  unusual  because  they 
and  their  common  companions,  lodgepole 
pine  and  subalpine  fir,  are  far  more  com- 
mon in  the  subalpine  forests  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Peter  Achuff,  a  consulting  biologist  who 
studied  these  stands,  says  the  hills  have  a 
cooler,  wetter  climate  than  the  surrounding 
area,  mainly  due  to  their  height.  Aside  from 
inhibiting  forest  fires,  the  climate  also 
accounts  for  a  mixture  of  typically  Rocky 
Mountain  and  eastern  species  as  well  as 
northern  species  which  find  their  southern- 
most limit  in  the  Swan  Hills. 

The  hills  cover  about  950  sq.  km  and  are 
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Peter  Achuff 


overlain  by  a  cap  of  quartzite  cobbles  which 
resist  the  erosion  that  has  lowered  the  land 
around  them. 

Summer  rainfall  is  higher  than  the  pro- 
vincial average,  especially  during  what  Dr. 
Achuff  ruefully  remembers  as  the  "June 
monsoons"during  which  he  got  around  the 
oil  roads  in  a  four  wheel  drive  with  tire 
chains. 

The  300-year-old  spruce  and  fir  can  be 
found  in  well  drained  upland  sites  but  much 
of  the  lowland  is  poorly  drained,  leading  to 
the  growth  of  another  ancient  and  distinc- 
tive collection  of  plants:  patterned  peat- 
lands. 

"The  patterns  vary  but  it's  very  common 


A  325-year-old  spruce-fir  forest  at  Goose  Mountain 


for  them  to  look  like  large  ladders,  a  series 
of  terraces  or  big  nets,"  Dr.  Achuff  says. 

The  peat  is  two  to  five  metres  deep  on 
average  but  reaches  depths  of  10  or  12  m  in 
places  —  deep  enough  to  hide  a  three-storey 
apartment  building.  Dr.  Achuff  adds  that 
this  slow-growing  peat  "is  certainly  several 
thousands  years  old." 

Life  in  the  Swan  Hills  has  depended  on 
relatively  unchanging  conditions  to  gain 
distinction  among  the  flora  of  Alberta. 

Athabasca  Sand  Dunes 
Constant  Change 

The  first  time  she  ventured  away  from  what 
she  called  Orange  Tent  Lake,  Maureen 
Landals  hiked  through  "jack  pines  15  m  high 
and  a  kind  of  reindeer  lichen  just  floating  on 
the  sand  —  like  a  beautifully  carpeted  living 
room." 

The  forest  was  so  regular  that  "after  a 
short  while  a  squirrel  midden  or  a  jackrabbit 
crouched  under  a  forsaken  shrub  was  some- 
thing to  marvel  at." 

Abruptly,  the  slip  face  of  a  dune  towered 
up  to  20  m  above  the  trees. 

"There's  a  very  distinct  line  along  the 
base.  On  one  side  there  are  the  nice  green 
lichens  and  jack  pines  —  on  the  otherside, 
pure  white  sand  burying  it  completely. 

"It  was  so  awesome  and  magnificent  at 
first  1  didn't  even  dare  walk  on  it.  Every  step 
brought  down  a  cascade  of  sand  as  1  climbed 
to  the  top.  From  the  crest  I  looked  northeast 
and  saw  another  and  another  and  another 
ridge  following  the  leading  dune.  All  the 
sand  had  been  lifted  and  carried  away  from 
the  basins  in  between,  leaving  a  desert 
armour  of  pebbles  all  polished  and  shining. 

"You  become  conscious  of  the  fact  of  a 
mobile  physical  entity  beneath  your  feet  and 
it  really  awes  you." 

This  is  how  Landals,  who  did  geographic 
research  in  the  Athabasca  Sand  Dunes 
south  of  Lake  Athabasca,  remembers  her 
first  glimpse  of  the  largest  area  of  active 
dunes  in  Alberta.  There,  rare  plants,  wet- 
lands important  for  waterfowl  and  9000- 
year-old  windblown  sand  habitats  exist 
among  clues  to  past  climates. 

"Two  bare,  active  masses  ol  sand  which 
refuse  to  stabili/e  move  from  northwest  to 
southeast,"  she  said.  These  are  large  cres- 
cents containing  several  parallel  transverse 
ridges.  One  area  is  about  9  sq.  km,  the  other 
16  sq.  km  and  they  are  about  25  km  apart. 

These  huge  dunes  can  move  up  to  100  m 
a  year  where  vegetation  doesn't  hinder  them 
—  especially  through  areas  freshly  denuded 
by  forest  fires. 

"The  larger  patch  has  moved  about  10  km 
in  9,000  years.  It  destroys  everything  in  its 
path,  levels  old  dunes,  hills  and  forests, 
infills  lakes,  and  leaves  a  monotonous  flat 
plain  behind  it."  she  said. 

The  oldest  dunes  date  back  to  deglacia- 
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The  advancing  front  of  an  active  sand  dune 


A  n  aerial  view  of  one  of  the  A  thahasca  sand  dunes 


tion  about  9.000  years  ago. 

"Then,  there  was  no  vegetation,  a  dry 
climate  and  the  ground  was  still  frozen.  The 
wind  started  to  rework  it.  moving  the  sand 
and  leav  ing  the  gravel." 

Large  Sahara-like  longitudinal  dunes  up 
to  15  km  long  formed  parallel  to  the  prevail- 
ing vv  ind  in  exposed  areas.  These  now  form 


Th 


he  peat  in  places 
is  deep  enough  to 
hide  a  three-storey 
apartment  building. 


even  vegetated  ridges  except  where  they 
hav  e  been  reworked  by  more  modern  w  inds. 

In  hilly  areas,  small,  crescent-shaped 
dunes  formed,  their  noses  all  pointed  north- 
west, showing  prevailing  winds  9.000  years 
ago  exactly  opposed  todaj 's. 

Once,  Landals  came  upon  a  long-disused 
trappers  cabin  and  felt  she  and  the  trapper 
might  have  been  the  only  people  ever  to  see 
that  spot. 

"Now  people  fly  in  on  a  daily  basis  h\ 
helicopter  and  float  plane. 

"Uncontrolled  recreational  exploitation 
of  the  area  would  be  disastrous.  Gouge  a 
hole  in  the  lichens  and  away  the  sand  goes." 

Whaleback  Ridge 

Bypassed  by  a  Century  of  Change 

The  Whaleback  s  in  the  real  chinook  belt  - 
brown  winters,  spring  blizzards  and  moder- 
ately moist  summers.  The  ridge  is  about  half 
forest  and  half  grass  —  grass  on  west  faces. 
Douglas  fir  and  white  spruce  on  east  faces 
and  limber  pine  on  top. 

The  east  and  west  sides  break  of  I  into  a 
series  of  coulees  about  a  kilometre  apart 
which  are  grass)  on  the  south  slopes  and 
timbered  on  the  north  slopes. 


"Seen  from  the  east,  t'he  ridge  looks  like 
a  long,  humped  whale's  back  —  low  at  the 
Oldman  River  in  the  south  and  high  at  the 
north  end. 

"In  the  air  photo,  though,  it  looks  like  fish 
bones," says  Kev  in  VanTighem,  a  biologist 
who  has  explored  and  written  about  the 
Whaleback. 

For  about  24  km,  Whaleback  Ridge  is  the 
first  wave  of  the  foothills  lapping  against  the 
Porcupine  Hills  in  southeastern  Alberta.  At 
280  sq.  km.  the  region  is  the  largest  block  of 
montane  vegetation  in  Alberta  and  also  con- 
tains some  subalpine.  boreal,  foothills, 
aspen  parkland  and  foothills  grassland  veg- 
etation types. 

Van  Tighem  says  the  borderline  montane 
of  the  Whaleback  and  the  dry  w  inters  "make 
good,  productive  habitat  tor  quite  spectacu- 
lar populations  of  blue  grouse,  mule  deer, 
elk  and  cougar."  In  fact,  it  is  the  most 
important  wintering  area  for  elk  in  Alberta. 

"What's  great  about  the  Whaleback  is 
that  although  it's  not  the  only  candidate  for 
preservation,  it's  the  most  logical  —  the  best 


example  of  its  type,  and  relatively  untouched 
despite  its  good  accessibility." 

Van  Tighem  echoes  Bill  Michalsky's  ideas 
about  why  the  area  is  undisturbed:  "It's  not 
that  popular  because  there  isn't  a  heck  of  a 
lot  to  do  there  in  terms  of  traditional  recre- 
ation.  It's  a  long  day's  drive  to  get  to  and 
there  are  many  bigger  attractions  along  the 
way. 

"One  form  of  recreation  it  gets  a  lot  of, 
though,  is  hunting  and  you  can  see  the  dam- 
age done  by  off-road  vehicles." 

Van  Tighem  feels  hiking  and  horse  use 
within  limits  will  leave  the  area  in  good 
shape  and  that  current  levels  of  grazing 
present  no  threat  if  properly  managed.  "You 
can  get  up  there  on  the  ridge  with  the  wind 
blowing  in  your  hair  and  ears  and  look  at 
the  Palliser  Range  to  the  west,  the  Porcu- 
pine Hills  to  the  east  and  the  ridge  stretching 
off  to  the  north  and  south  and  it  seems  like 
you're  alone  in  a  world  the  20th  century  has 
sort  of  bypassed." 

Eric  A  Bailey  is  a  freelance  writer  specializing  in  outdoor 
and  interpretive  writing,  working  from  Alder  Flats.  Alberta 


Whaleback  Ridge  following  a  light  autumn  snowfall 
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Ron  Duffy 


Locally  Loved 


A  sampling  of  sites  that  provide  refuge  and  recreation  for 
both  wildlife  and  urban  man 


The  Columbian  ground  squirrel  is  unwelcome  on  farmland  and  needs  pockets  of  uncultivated  land 

for  refuge 


live  cattail 
marsh  provides  an 
important  wetlands 
nesting  area. 

"Gaetz  Lakes  is  for 
preservation  rather 

than  conservation,"  says  O'Brien.  "We  want 
it  kept  as  a  gene  pool  for  the  birds  and 
animals  and  plants  in  the  Red  Deer  valley." 

The  money  for  the  development  of  the 
whole  Waskasoo  Park  complex  came  from 
the  provincial  government's  Urban  Parks 
Program  announced  in  June  1981.  The  city 
of  Lethbridge  gained  a  river-valley  park 
under  the  same  program. 

"The  beginnings  of  the  Oldman  River 
Nature  Reserve  go  back  long  before  that." 
says  alderman  Liz  Hall,  who  was  involved  in 
a  successful  campaign  to  protect  the  area. 
"The  province  turned  the  land  over  to  the 
city  on  condition  that  it  would  become  a 
preserved  area.  That  was  back  in  1967  or  '68. 


LL    A     ny  conservationist  who  has 
/\^  fought  long  and  hard  for  a  spe- 
J.  iLcial  area  realizes  how  passion- 
ately involved  one  can  become  in  a  piece  of 
land." 

Don  Wales,  a  Red  Deer  College  teacher, 
found  himself  in  this  position  in  1982  with 
regard  to  a  piece  of  land  known  as  the 
college's  Bower  natural  area. 

"I  had  been  working  at  the  college  for 
four  years  before  I  ever  ventured  out  into 
the  dense  bush  behind  it,"  Don  says.  "The 
more  I  explored,  the  more  this  patch  of 
native  aspen  parkland,  with  its  winding  seg- 
ment of  Waskasoo  Creek,  became  a  source 
of  enjoyment  for  me,  an  enjoyment  I  wished 
to  share  through  promoting  the  area  and 
fighting  to  protect  it." 

This  is  the  philosophy  behind  the  Natural 
Areas  Program.  The  Wilderness  Areas, 
Ecological  Reserves  and  Natural  Areas  Act 
of  1981  states  that  in  order  to  "protect  sensi- 
tive or  scenic  public  land  from  disturbance, 
and. .  .ensure  the  availability  of  public  land 
in  a  natural  state  for  use  by  the  public  for 
recreation,  education  or  any  other  pur- 
pose," the  lieutenant-governor  in  council 
may  "designate  any  area  of  public  land  as  a 
Natural  Area." 

To  qualify  for  protection  such  Natural 
Areas  need  not  be  stupendously  scenic  and 


world-famous,  nor  need  they  have  gained  a 
reputation  for  their  rare  flora  or  fauna,  their 
fossil  remains  or  their  geological  forma- 
tions. Natural  Areas  are  picturesque  pock- 
ets, basically  for  community  enjoyment, 
areas  of  quiet  beauty  without  blatant  com- 
mercialism, their  various  attractions  known 
to  and  loved  by  the  local  population. 

Red  Deer  has  another  area  which  local 
people  have  long  held  in  high  esteem,  Gaetz 
Lakes.  Officially  designated  as  the  "Red 
Deer  Bird  Sanctuary"  in  June  1924,  it  has 
now  been  incorporated  into  Red  Deer's 
river-valley  Waskasoo  Park  system. 

"The  only  remaining  viable  habitat  for 
many  species  to  exist  in  and  migrate  through 
is  this  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  Red 
Deer  River,"  says  local  naturalist  Michael 
O'Brien.  This  makes  the  park  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  wildlife,  and  what  distinguishes  the 
Gaetz  Lakes  sanctuary  from  other  natural 
areas  "is  that  it  has  been  set  aside  for  birds, 
animals  and  plants  rather  than  for  people." 

The  area  includes  part  of  the  river-valley 
escarpment  with  its  climax  stands  of  white 
spruce  and  mixed  woodland,  the  only  mixed 
forest  on  the  whole  escarpment.  Poplar  and 
deciduous  slough  vegetation  grow  on  the 
lowlands  around  two  oxbow  lakes,  left  by 
early  meanders  of  the  river,  and  at  the  north 
end  of  the  east  lake  a  sensitive  but  produc- 


N^atural  Areas  are 
picturesque  pockets, 
basically  for 
community 
enjoyment. 


It  is  crucial  that  this  area  be  preserved  intact 
for  the  people  of  Lethbridge." 

At  time  of  writing,  city  council  was  about 
to  consider  attaching  another  parcel  of  city- 
owned  land  to  the  Nature  Reserve:  an  oxbow 
lake  and  marsh  area  across  the  river  on  the 
west  bank. 

Consisting  of  a  wooded  floodplain  and 
undisturbed  benchland.  the  area  has  long 
been  popular  for  walking  and  cycling.  Part 
of  its  appeal  is  its  historic  associations. 

"It  includes  the  first  Gait  family  coal 
mine,"  says  Hall.  "It  was  also  the  site  of  some 
of  the  first  housing  in  the  city,  and  one  of  the 
interesting  things  about  the  flora  is  the 
number  of  plant  intrusions,  species  that 
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have  escaped  from  former  gardens  and 
established  themselves  in  the  valley." 

Two  roads  lead  down  into  the  valley  but 
neither  goes  into  the  Nature  Reserve.  The 
Helen  Schuler  Coulee  Centre  is  now  part  of 
the  facilities  and  attracts  a  lot  of  people.  "In 
fact,  the  nature  centre  has  proven  so  popu- 
lar,"says  alderman  Hall,  "that  it  is  becoming 
difficult  to  control  the  numbers.'" 

Surprisingly  large  numbers  of  people  are 
also  involved  in  Riverlot  56  Natural  Area  at 
St.  Albert. 

"We  reckon  we  have  10,000  committed 
residents  here,"  says  Doreen  Miller,  presi- 
dent of  the  Riverlot  56  Natural  Area  Soci- 
ety. "Girl  Guides  and  Boy  Scouts,  children 
from  the  two  school  system,  the  Nordic  Ski 
Club.  They  all  send  representatives  to  our 
executive  meetings  and  they  are  all  very 
enthusiastic." 

Miller's  comments  about  the  site  echo  the 
sentiments  of  others  involved  in  such  local- 
scale  natural  areas.  "It's  a  touch  of  wilder- 
ness for  an  urban  population.  And  that's 
good  to  have.  Riverlot  56  is  a  surviving 
patch  of  original  parkland,  not  groomed  at 
all." 

Northeast  of  St.  Albert  on  the  Sturgeon 
Road,  the  western  border  of  the  natural  area 
is  the  town  boundary.  One  hundred  and  ten 
hectares  of  bush  and  open  meadow,  with 
aspen  stands  and  willow,  Riverlot  56  con- 
tains two  deep  ravines  to  the  south  of  the 
road,  while  to  the  north  it  runs  to  the  Stur- 
geon River.  Unlike  the  prairies,  with  their 
American-style  township-and-range  survey, 
the  rolling  country  round  St.  Albert  was 
surveyed  by  the  much  earlier  eastern 
Canadian  system  of  lots  running  back  from 
a  river  frontage. 

"The  area  was  being  abused,"  says  Doreen 
Miller.  "Beer  parties,  vandals,  dirt-bikers." 

It  is  an  unfortunately  familiar  story. 

"The  main  reason  for  our  society  was  to 
stop  the  abuse."  Now  the  land  has  been 
reserved  for  a  Natural  Area,  she  says,  "We 
are  ready  to  develop." 

"In  designating  a  locality  a  Natural  Area," 
Alberta  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
biologist  Peter  Lee  explains,  "the  province 
provides  only  a  land  base.  We  do  not  install 
facilities." 

Providing  facilities  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  local  population. 

"Most  of  it  is  volunteer  work,"  says  Miller. 
"The  ski  club  maintains  the  trails,  they  do  a 
lot  of  work.  We  received  a  grant  from  the 
Recreation,  Parks  and  Wildlife  Foundation, 
and  the  fencing  material  was  donated.  Fenc- 
ing is  our  top  priority.  With  all  this  work  to 
do.  we're  glad  of  the  large  number  of 
helpers." 

The  majority  of  the  population  is  behind 
the  scheme  and  shows  great  respect  for 
Riverlot  56.  The  area  gets  heavy  use,  mostly 
in  winter,  and  more  and  more  people  are 


coming  from  Edmonton.  N  AIT  brings  out 
its  survey  classes  and  the  local  schools  use 
the  area. 

Environmental  education  is  a  vitally 
important  function  of  all  three  of  these 
natural  areas. 

Most  would  agree  that  we  need  to  pre- 
serve more  of  such  areas  and  in  several  parts 
of  the  province  local  groups  are  involved  in 
seeking  official  protection  for  then  own 


particular  favourites.  People  in  McLennan, 
for  example,  want  Natural  Area  status  for 
Kimiwan  I  akc. 

"A  lovely  spot,"  says  Esther  Coulman 
who  has  lived  there  since  1918.  She  is  leading 
a  two-year  fight  to  have  the  lake  designated 
a  Natural  Area.  "When  I  first  came  here  you 
could  hardly  see  the  sun  for  big  trees.  Now 


they're  all  gone,  all  but  that  patch  of  forest 
to  the  northeast." 

Even  that  last  remaining  patch  of  forest  is 
threatened  by  timber  cutting,  and  the  lake  is 
dwindling  as  quickly  as  the  forest  is. 

"Someone  pulled  the  stop-locks  out  ot 
the  canal  and  the  lake  level  fell,"  Esther 
Coulman  explains.  "The  lake  is  too  shallow 
now  even  for  boating." 

Esther  and  her  committee  want  to  have 
the  level  of  Kimiwan  Lake  raised  again,  to 
encourage  the  ducks  to  come  back,  and  then 
to  have  the  lake  designated  as  a  Natural 
Area. 

Another  locally  loved  Peace  River  area 
that  residents  believ  e  should  be  more  widely 
recogni/ed  is  the  Kleskun  Hills.  Only  20 
kilometres  away,  the  people  of  Grande 
Prairie  can  come  to  these  unique  hills  to 
enjoy  a  picnic,  to  observe  fossils  and  desert 
plants. 

"You  find  succulents  and  cactus  that 
don't  grow  anywhere  else,"  says  Bonny 
Cochrane  whose  family  came  here  with  the 
first  settlers. 

Very  little  of  the  upland  grassland  vegeta- 
tion in  the  Peace  River  has  survived,  and  the 
Kleskun  Hills  and  Saskatoon  Mountain 
Natural  Area  have  been  recogni/ed  as  the 
last  two  high-quality  upland  sites  remaining. 
Cochrane  is  afraid  that  the  Kleskun  Hills 
may  soon  be  disqualified  from  this  pair  of 
survivors. 

According  to  a  local  history  book,  these 
"chocolate-drop-shaped  hills  with  fluted 
sides."  rising  from  the  flat  bottom  of  a  w  ide 
valley,  were  first  laid  down  when  the  Pacific 
Ocean  sloshed  over  Alberta  70  million  years 
ago.  Like  the  Drumheller  badlands,  they 
were  there  when  dinosaurs  roamed  the 
country,  and  fossils  add  to  the  other  attrac- 
tions of  the  tiny  two-hectare  area. 

"Fossils  already  found  include  a  perfect 


The  Gaetz  Lakes  were  first  designated  as  a  bird  sanctuaiy  in  1924 
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Doreen  Miller  of  Riverlot  56,  a  surviving  patch  of  original  parkland  near  St.  A  Ibert 


shark's  tooth  and  a  complete  bird  jaw," 
Cochrane  says,  "but  mostly  there  are  only 
fragments." 

The  danger  to  this  small  unique  area  is 
that  the  hills  are  ideal  for  all-terrain  vehicles. 

"They  cause  a  lot  of  damage,"  she  says. 
"The  hills  are  soft  clay.  When  the  surface  is 
broken,  erosion  sets  in.  That's  why  we  want 
them  declared  a  Natural  Area  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence." 


"The  public  has  to  start  the  ball  rolling," 
Lee  explains.  "A  local  group  has  to  apply 
to  the  municipal  or  county  authority  to  have 
their  favorite  spot  designated  a  Natural 
Area.  Representation  is  made  to  the  ML  A 
and  he  takes  the  request  to  the  associate 
minister  who  will  ask  his  field  staff  to  carry 
out  an  inspection.  An  information  package 
is  then  sent  out  to  all  interested  agencies  for 
comments  and  the  whole  lot  goes  back  up 


to  the  minister." 

Ninety-six  areas  have  gone  through  this 
process  and  been  designated  Natural  Areas. 
"Three  more  have  just  been  recommended." 
says  Lee:  "Wagner  Bog  (near  Edmonton). 
Saskatoon  Mountain  and  Pine  Sands, 
north  of  Boyle  in  the  Athabasca  country." 

But  not  yet  the  Kleskun  Hills  nor  Kimi- 
wan  Lake.  And  not  yet  the  College  Natural 
Area  in  Red  Deer. 

With  so  much  already  protected  in  Red 
Deer,  one  wonders  why  Don  Wales  still 
wants  the  Bower  saved. 

"Waskasoo  is  a  city  park,"  he  says.  "Gaetz 
Lakes  is  a  very  strictly  controlled  ecological 
reserve.  The  Bower  falls  between  the  two.  It 
has  tremendous  potential  as  a  recreation 
area  with  a  sensitive  blend  of  natural  fea- 
tures and  limited  trail  development,  a  place 
for  people  to  exercise  but  also  to  stop  and 
enjoy." 

People  have  individual  reasons  for  want- 
ing to  protect  their  favorite  local  areas.  One 
of  the  best  is  offered  by  Michael  O'Brien. 

"Knowing  that  some  places  are  serene 
and  wild  and  safe  from  development  gives 
thousands  a  feeling  of  safety  and  security 
and  calmness  in  the  knowledge  that  not 
everything  is  being  developed  and  exploited; 
that  there  is  still  some  bond  linking  us  to  the 
natural  world  that  we  know  we  are  a  part 
of." 

Ron  Duffy  is  a  freelance  writer  and  a  geography  instructor 
at  Mount  Royal  Community  College  in  Calgary. 


Undervalued? 


The  town  of  McLennan  uses  Kimi- 
wan  Lake  to  receive  treated  sewage, 
and  the  warm,  shallow  lake  is 
choked  with  weeds.  Above  the  lake  the 
last  patch  of  forest  —  spruce  and  poplar 
and  graceful  birch  —  is  logged  every 
winter. 

Heedless  dirt-bikers  and  drivers  of  all- 
terrain  vehicles  roar  up  and  down  the 
fragile  slopes  of  the  Kleskun  Hills,  ripping 
up  the  grass  and  exposing  the  soft  ben- 
tonite  clay  below  to  irreparable  erosion. 

In  Riverlot  56  vandals  destroy  the  tent 
platforms  and  privies  of  a  Girl  Guide 
campsite. 

Such  examples  of  official  and  private 
destructiveness  lend  credence  to  the  com- 
monly expressed  opinion  that  Albertans 
tend  to  underestimate  the  value  of  their 
natural  areas. 

Another  is  Gaetz  Lakes.  Though  desig- 
nated a  bird  sanctuary  by  the  Privy 
Council  of  Canada  in  1924,  the  former 
Alberta  Department  of  Lands  and  For- 
ests thought  that  Gaetz  Lakes  should  be 


logged.  In  the  1960s,  1.5  hectares  went  as 
borrow  material  for  road  construction  in 
Red  Deer,  and  nearby  institutions  used 
the  area  to  dump  mounds  of  litter,  and  in 
1966  it  was  put  forward  as  the  site  of  a 
Calloway  Park-style  amusement  develop- 
ment. 

Entrepreneurs  have  similarly  threat- 
ened other  natural  areas  where  commer- 
cial worth  was  appreciated  more  highly 
than  scenic,  recreational  or  educational 
values.  In  1975,  for  example,  the  city  of 
Lethbridge  accepted  a  package  of  well- 
thought-out  proposals  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  Oldman  River  valley,  but 
demands  for  housing  subdivision  in  the 
valley  continued  until  just  a  few  years  ago. 

Similar  development  threatened  scenic 
Fish  Creek,  south  of  Calgary,  and  not 
until  1973  did  the  city  wake  up  to  the  dan- 
ger. The  headline  in  a  paper  read  "Fish 
Creek  saved  in  the  nick  of  time." 

In  1979  even  Willmore  Wilderness, 
named  after  former  Lands  and  Forests 
Minister,  Norman  Willmore,  was  pro- 


posed for  development.  This  was  not  for 
the  first  time;  nor  have  other  major  parks 
and  wilderness  areas  been  spared.  The 
disturbing  aspect  of  this  case,  as  Will- 
more 's  widow  Dorothy  declared,  was  that 
the  Alberta  Wilderness  Association  was 
the  only  group  which  seemed  willing  to 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  park. 

"Norman  always  deplored  the  fact  that 
the  original  beauty  of  our  country  was 
slowly  but  surely  being  desecrated,"  she 
wrote. 

In  order  to  protect  what  remains  of  the 
original  beauty  of  Alberta  we  must  learn 
to  appreciate  that  beauty  for  its  true 
worth.  In  1984  a  submission  from  local 
naturalists  to  the  city  of  Red  Deer  stated: 
"In  a  world  of  plastic  and  steel  and  con- 
crete, the  concept  of  a  sanctuary  for  the 
gentle  creatures  with  which  we  share  this 
world,  gives  repose  to  the  soul,  and  a 
recommitment  to  the  laws  of  nature  by 
which  we  retain  our  humanity  and  our 
health." 

—  Ron  Duffy 
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Diane  Griffin 

Why  Save  Them? 


The  value  of  natural  areas 


Wildlands  help  us  find  our  ancestral  roots 


t 


It's  easy  to  assess  the  value  of  farmland, 
subdivisions  or  industrial  sites.  But  what 
value  can  be  put  on  the  province's  natu- 
ral areas? 

The  most  obvious  answer  is  that  they  are 
our  priceless  heritage,  an  irreplaceable 
resource  of  quiet  and  green  space  which 
buffers  the  pressure  of  industry  and  urban 
life.  But  Alberta's  natural  areas  are  more 
than  that.  Much  more.  They  serve  science, 
art,  culture  and  commerce. 

Undisturbed  natural  areas  are  valuable 
benchmarks  for  scientific  study  of  the  natu- 
ral environment.  Against  them,  we  can  mea- 
sure changes  that  occur  elsewhere  due  to 
natural  or  manmade  causes.  Many  sites  in 
Alberta,  as  elsewhere,  serve  as  control  areas 
to  help  us  evaluate  management  practices 
on  other  sites  for  their  effects  on  soil,  agri- 
cultural productivity,  water  quality,  and 
plant  and  animal  populations. 

These  protected  benchmark  areas  enable 
researchers  to  conduct  long-term  studies 
and  encourage  multi-disciplinary  research. 
One  example  is  the  series  of  natural  areas 
scattered  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  of 


Slave  Lake,  where  research  plots  have  been 
established  by  George  LaRoi  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta.  Long-term  information 
from  this  area  provides  data  for  comparison 
with  sites  affected  by  oil  sands  development. 


Na 


atural  areas 
provide  a  refuge  that 
could  prevent  the 
total  destruction  of 
rare  and  endangered 
species. 


Conservation  of  genetic  resources  is 
another  valued  function  of  natural  areas. 
Most  economically  important  species  have 
been  developed  from  wild  stock,  and  the 
genetic  resources  of  both  common  and  rare 


plants  and  animals  provide  a  broad  base  for 
research  and  development.  Natural  areas 
provide  a  refuge  for  plants  and  animals,  one 
which  could  also  prevent  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  rare  and  endangered  species. 

While  many  of  us  will  never  see  some  of 
these  plants  and  animals,  it  is  a  comfort  to 
know  that  they  are  still  with  us  somewhere. 
The  whooping  crane  once  migrated  through 
the  prairies  in  large  flocks  on  its  way  to  or 
from  its  nesting  grounds.  Now  the  wild 
population  is  down  to  approximately  100 
birds  which  nest  in  one  protected  natural 
area.  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park.  The  fate 
of  these  birds  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
millions  of  people. 

The  significance  of  w  ilderness  in  a  society 
is  a  cultural  matter,  reflected  in  the  arts  as 
well  as  in  such  everyday  activities  as  camp- 
ing, hunting,  fishing  or  canoeing.  All  man- 
kind is  still  close  to  the  wilderness  stage  of 
our  history,  in  terms  of  the  genetic  and  evo- 
lutionary time  scale.  We  have  lived  in  cities 
for  a  relatively  short  period  and  in  an  agri- 
cultural setting  for  a  longer  time.  (In  North 
America,  and  in  the  west  in  particular,  there 
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centred  on  nature.  Animals  have  always 
been  important  subjects  in  primitive  art  and 
in  the  classic  works  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  for 
example.  Robert  Bateman  is  a  contempo- 
rary Canadian  example  of  an  artist  inspired 
by  nature.  The  Group  of  Seven  made  the 
magnificent  Canadian  wilderness  an  object 
of  worldwide  envy. 

When  we  canoe  wild  rivers,  it  is  easy  to 
visualise  the  role  early  explorers,  fur  traders 
and  missionaries  played  in  the  history  of 
Canada. 


■Jt! 


Outdoor  recreation  is  big  business  these  days.  (TOP)  Climbing  a  wet  rock  face  in  Kananaskis 
Country  (above)  and  a  pack  outfit  takes  tourists  into  the  Willmore  Wilderness 


may  be  a  greater  sense  of  this  common 
background.  Only  one  or  two  generations 
ago,  most  Albertans  lived  very  close  to 
nature,  for  example.) 

Wildlands  help  us  find  our  ancestral  roots 
and  serve  as  a  safety  valve  for  the  tensions 
and  frustrations  of  the  relatively  new  way  of 
life  we  have  made  for  ourselves.  In  many 
aspects,  it  is  a  way  of  life  to  which  we  are  not 


yet  fully  adapted.  The  wilderness  mystique 
is  still  a  strong  element  in  Canadian  life,  and 
this  is  reflected  in  our  literature.  Many  writ- 
ers, including  such  bestselling  authors  as 
Pierre  Berton  and  Farley  Mowat,  draw  on 
the  natural  world  for  inspiration. 

Beginning  with  the  earliest  known  art 
forms,  such  as  15.000-year-old  cave  paint- 
ings, much  of  man's  artistic  expression  has 


Th 


he  natural 
features  of  Canada 
have  become  big 
business. 


Preservation  of  large  samples  of  typical 
natural  areas  is  as  important  to  our  cultural 
heritage  as  is  preservation  of  smaller  unique 
areas  or  of  endangered  species.  The  wilder- 
ness gives  us  an  opportunity  to  get  awaj 
from  the  workaday  world,  to  refresh  our 
spirits  and  contemplative  faculties,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  in  areas  which  are  large 
enough  to  get  us  away  from  traffic  and  street 
lights. 

And  finally,  preserving  natural  areas  has 
direct  and  indirect  economic  benefits.  A 
number  of  studies  have  attempted  to  put  a 
dollar  value  on  wilderness.  Wildlife  and  its 
natural  habitat  has  a  direct  impact  on  mil- 
lions of  Canadians,  enhancing  tourism  and 
contributing  significantly  to  the  economy. 
Spending  on  these  activities  in  Canada  was 
estimated  at  $4.2  billion  in  1981.  and  tourism 
associated  with  viewing  wildlife  accounted 
for  half  of  this,  according  to  Statistics 
Canada. 

The  natural  features  of  Canada  have 
become  big  business.  In  Alberta  alone, 
tourist  operators  earn  about  two  billion 
dollars  in  the  mountain  national  parks. 
Throughout  the  countrv.  Parks  Canada 
employs  5,000  people  and  spends  $312  mil- 
lion while  managing  31  parks. 

Traditionally,  tourist  promotions  have 
featured  scenes  of  tranquil  lakes,  wildlife, 
majestic  mountains  and  uncluttered 
beaches.  Tourism  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
economy,  and  in  many  provinces,  it  is  one 
of  the  top  three  industries,  something  which 
must  be  considered  when  making  natural 
resource  development  decisions. 


Diane  Griffin  is  the  manager  of  the  Natural  Areas  program 
of  Alberta  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
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Sharon  Adams 


Managing  Natural  A  reas 


What  is  protected  and  how 


Managing  Alberta's  natural  areas  is 
a  little  like  a  high  w  ire  juggling  act. 
The  juggler  carries  balls  with  dif- 
ferent labels  —  use,  protection,  preserva- 
tion, promotion,  development,  jurisdiction, 
ownership. 

The  more  balls  in  the  air,  the  harder  the 
act. 

And  if  the  juggler  drops  one,  it's  not  cer- 


tain it  w  ill  land  safely  in  the  net  of  protective 
legislation,  or  hit  a  legislative  or  jurisdic- 
tional overlap  and  bounce  wild,  or  fall 
through  a  gap. 

Opinions  about  the  ef  fectiveness  of  pro- 
tective legislation  are  based  on  particular 
experiences  with  the  juggler  —  landing 
safely,  bouncing  w  ildly  or  falling  through  a 
gap. 


Brain  Braidwood.a  University  of  Alberta 
graduate  student,  has  rev  iewed  Alberta  pol- 
icy and  legislation  for  his  thesis  on  conser- 
vation. And  while  he  applauds  the  activ  ity, 
he  calls  for  a  new  rationale. 

"Alberta  and  Canada  are  doing  a  lot  to 
protect  areas,  but  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  a 
rational  approach.  Ecological  reserve  and 
natural  area  decisions  are  made  in  isolation. 
There's  overlap,  ad  hoc  methodology." 

He  recommends  development  of  a  long- 
term  plan  for  natural  areas  —  a  strategy 

JL  hey  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse  and 
the  carrots  behind. " 
—  an  opponent  of 
an  ecological  reserve 
in  the  Foremost  area. 


that  would  take  into  account  the  number 
and  size  of  resources.  "It  has  to  be  an  inter- 
agency effort;  to  change  legislation  is  a  tall 
order." 

Maryhelen  Posey,  past  president  of  the 
Federation  of  Alberta  Naturalists,  agrees. 

"It's  a  mess,"  she  says.  It's  not  that  exist- 
ing protective  legislation  should  be  thrown 
out,  because  "it's  excellent  legislation, 
though  it's  never  been  fully  implemented. 
The  management  of  some  provincial  parks 
(like  Dinosaur  Provincial  Park)  is  a  model 
tor  the  world." 

But  as  with  all  new  machines,  tinkering 
might  improve  the  performance. 

"We  have  never  sat  down  and  said  "this 
legislation  forms  a  coherent  and  integrated 
package,  now  we  have  to  build  an  integrated 
structure  to  implement  it." 

She  uses  thejurisdictional  tangle  in  iden- 
tification and  designation  of  ecological 
reserves  as  an  example.  Public  Lands  (a 
division  of  Alberta  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources)  surveys  the  lands  and  does  the 
preparatory  work  for  designation.  Then  the 
reserve  becomes  the  responsibility  of 
Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks,  "who  have 
no  budget  and  no  staff  to  deal  with  manage- 
ment of  reserves." 

With  too  small  a  budget  for  management, 
she  says  "What  will  happen  is  that  people 
who  live  in  an  area  will  be  stuck  with  polic- 
ing, w  hich  is  bad  enough  if  they're  in  favor 
of  the  ecological  reserve.  But  if  they're 
reluctant,  it's  impossible." 

Braidwood  points  out  that  this  supports 
the  need  for  strategy. 

"All  protected  areas  need  f  riends  or  good 
neighbors."  he  says.  "You  can't  /one  or 
designate  a  protected  area  in  isolation  from 
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Private  Initiatives 


Robert  Scace,  of  Reid  Crowther, 
consulting  engineers  in  Calgary, 
believes  it's  time  for  a  new 
approach  to  protection  of  natural  areas 

—  one  that  involves  all  Canadians. 
"We  have  to  get  over  the  idea  that  we 

have  to  let  the  experts  make  the  decision 

—  it's  gotten  to  the  point  where  the  gov- 
ernment doesn't  have  the  time,  bodies 
and  money."  Instead  of  looking  to  govern- 
ment, Canadians  should  consider  them- 
selves stewards  of  the  land,  sharing 
responsibility  for  protection. 

"Now  we  have  to  get  it  to  the  public,  or 
build  community  arrangements  whereby 
we  can  all  have  a  voice  without  govern- 
ment always  being  the  driver. 

He  advocates  breaking  down  the  "rigid 
public  hearing  process"  in  which  the  pub- 
lic responds  to  a  government  proposal, 
and  the  government  alone  makes  a  deci- 
sion after  hearing  public  briefs. 

Dr.  Scace  helped  stage  Heritage  for 
Tomorrow  —  the  Canadian  Assembly  on 
National  Parks  and  Protected  Areas,  held 
in  Banff  in  September.  The  product  of 
more  than  two  years  of  work  by  interest 


groups  across  the  country,  its  purpose  was 
to  evaluate  what's  been  done  up  to  now 
and  to  identify  what  needs  to  be  done  in 
the  next  century. 

The  national  issues  paper  which  sums 
up  the  results  noted  that  although  there 
was  "great  sympathy  for  national  and 
cultural  heritage"  perhaps  fewer  than  20 
per  cent  of  Canadians  understand  the 
network  of  protective  legislation  and 
institutions. 

A  basic  concern,  it  noted,  was  the  com- 
plexity of  protective  agencies  and  the 
consequent  stress  on  expertise  of  decision 
makers  which  results  in  "a  tendency  to 
think  in  terms  of  boundaries,  not  inter- 
faces." It  adds  that  a  shift  to  co-operation 
and  more  public  input  will  be  difficult, 
but  may  be  accomplished  by  considering 
novel  arrangements  for  responsibility  and 
management. 

Why,  Dr.  Scace  asks,  is  it  necessary  for 
the  government  to  be  the  guarantor  of 
preservation?  Why  can't  private  land- 
owners get  involved? 

And  private  landowners  are  beginning 
to  get  the  idea.  More  than  25,000  ha  of 


private  land  across  Canada  has  been  pre- 
served since  1963  through  private  and 
corporate  donations  and  endowments  to 
The  Nature  Conservancy. 

The  Conservancy,  which  has  had  a 
hand  in  preserving  the  Wagner  Bog  exten- 
sion and  the  Clifford  E.  Lee  Sanctuary,  is 
opening  a  branch  office  in  Calgary  before 
the  year's  end  —  in  space  donated  by 
industry. 

Darryl  Peck,  acting  executive  director 
of  the  Conservancy,  says  "governments 
can't  move  as  quickly  as  a  non-profit 
organization  can.  and  sometimes  speed  is 
imperative  in  preserving  land.  And  people 
are  much  more  comfortable  dealing  with 
us  than  with  a  government  agency." 

Peck  explains  the  Conservancy  "is  the 
vehicle  by  which  private  land  can  be  pre- 
served quickly  in  its  natural  state.  The 
land  is  either  endowed,  or  bought  with 
money  from  donations  ($9  million  since 
1963),  then  transferred  to  an  appropriate 
organization  (sometimes  government)  for 
management. 

—  Sharon  Adams 


local  land  uses."  Protected  sites  should  be 
surrounded  by  buffer  zones  where  education 
and  off-site  interpretation  can  go  on.  "An 
area's  more  secure  if  there's  a  decent-sized 
buffer  zone  around  it." 

One  of  Posey's  major  concerns  is  public 
input.  "It  takes  years  for  laymen  to  learn  the 
ropes,"  she  says,  adding  that  even  then  "the 
information  base  is  sometimes  not  easily 
available.  But  access  to  the  process  by  which 
management  decisions  are  made  is  ruled 
right  out." 

Terry  Butterwick,  past  president  of  the 
Foremost  Fish  and  Game  Association,  and 
an  opponent  of  a  nearby  ecological  reserve, 
describes  his  frustrating  experiences  as  a 
layman  trying  to  get  information. 

"We're  doing  it  on  our  own  time  —  and  a 
lot  on  the  other  side  are  getting  paid  for  it. 
There's  no  one  person  to  go  to  foran  answer, 
and  you  can't  just  sit  on  somebody's 
doorstep." 

Though  Posey  and  Butterwick  are  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  philosophical  fence  on 
ecological  reserves,  Posey  does  not  dismiss 
his  position.  "We  have  very  different  views, 
but  I  remain  absolutely  convinced  these  can 
be  resolved  if  the  process  is  open  and  we  can 
all  be  involved." 

Preferably  from  the  start,  adds  Butter- 
wick. "They  put  the  cart  before  the  horse 
and  the  carrots  behind.  They  should  have 


A  boardwalk  path  through  the  Clifford  E.  Lee  Nature  Sanctuary 


approached  the  public  first.  If  they'd  asked 
us,  we  would  have  been  able  to  question  the 
size  of  the  reserve  and  ...  we  probably 
wouldn't  have  ended  up  with  this  to-do. 
There  aren't  many  people  who  don't  agree 
with  protection.  We're  behind  conservation 
100  per  cent." 


Posey  suggests  creating  a  clearing  house 
that  would  cut  through  the  jurisdictional 
tangle  and  act  as  a  focus  for  public  requests, 
information  and  complaints.  "It  could  be 
part  of  its  function  to  resolve  interdepart- 
mental and  public  problems.  When  a  major 
management  decision  is  questioned,  it 
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would  go  to  one  identifiable  body." 

Dianne  Pachal,  executive  director  of  the 
Alberta  Wilderness  Association,  agrees  in 
part.  "There  has  to  be  policy  and  an  advi- 
sory body  that  can  deal  with  the  whole 
spectrum  of  protected  areas.  Then  Alber- 
tans  would  be  more  involved  in  the  protec- 
tion of  land." 

Though  "on  the  whole  I'm  supportive  of 
the  legislation."  she  saj  s,  "legislation  is  only 
part  of  the  package."  Co-operation  and 
sharing  responsibility  is  important,  too. 

Rosemary  Nation,  chairman  of  the  Cal- 
gary-Banff chapter  of  the  National  and 
Provincial  Parks  Association,  and  a  lawyer 
herself,  says  umbrella  legislation  would  be 
impossible. 

"We  can't  have  one  piece  of  legislation  to 
cover  everything,"  she  says,  "but  probably 
the  legislation  could  be  simplified." 

The  NPPA  is  working  toward  amendment 
of  the  National  Parks  Act.  "It's  quite  out  of 
date,"  Nation  says.  "It  doesn't  even  talk 
about  creating  new  national  parks." 


She,  too,  sees  a  need  for  greater  public 
involvement  in  protection.  "Legislation  gets 
passed,  and  the  government  says  "Great! 
It's  done."  But  people  don't  understand  the 
legislation  or  how  to  get  areas  designated 
for  purposes  they'd  like.  They  don't  under- 
stand their  role.  Often  there  has  to  be  a  lot  of 
lobbying  before  the  public  can  have  input." 

Criticism  of  gaps  in  the  legislation  is 
part  of  that  lobbying. 

Braidwood's  particular  criticisms  are  that 
legislation  focuses  on  representative  ecosys- 
tems, with  low  priority  for  non-representa- 
tive and  unique  or  non-game  species. 

"With  limited  time  and  funds,  it  makes 
sense  in  a  way.  but  the  others  arc  suffering 
for  it." 

To  counteract  this,  he  suggests  zoos, 
botanical  gardens  and  conservatories  add 
local  species.  Though  they've  tended  to  col- 
lect exotics  to  attract  audiences.  Braid  wood 
believes  that  adding  local  species  could  help 
preservation  of  those  species.  The  interested 
public  then  doesn't  have  to  tramp  through 


the  protected  area  to  get  a  glimpse  of  an 
elusive  or  rare  creature. 

The  AWA's  chief  concern  is  about  the 
lack  of  recreational  wilderness  in  the  prov- 
ince. Pachal  points  out  there  is  only  one 
wilderness  park,  but  it  isn't  readily  accessi- 
ble to  everyone  is  the  province.  And  there's 
no  way  to  have  another  designated. 

"The  public  really  is  shortchanged,"  she 
says,  "and  there's  little  the  public  can  do  to 
get  more." 

Pachal  is  also  concerned  about  the  "real 
dilemma"  in  designating  a  Natural  Area  for 
protection.  "On  one  hand,  the  government 
doesn't  feel  there's  enough  call  for  protec- 
tion if  there's  not  enough  public  support, 
and  on  the  other,  there's  a  fear  that  if  the 
area  is  identified,  people  will  love  it  to 
death." 

Though  U.S.  data  indicates  protection 
"usually  secures  areas  for  existing  users," 
Canada  could  make  sure  protected  areas 
aren't  overused,  simply  by  making  sure  there 
were  plenty  of  them.  Information  should  be 


Glossary 


Ecological  Reserves  The  first  of  the 
ecological  reserves  is  expected  to  be  desig- 
nated by  year's  end.  Ranging  in  size  from 
about  2  ha  to  1 30  sq.  km,  reserves  will 
preserve  representativ  e  examples  of  Alber- 
ta's ecosystems.  Activities  relating  to 
education,  interpretation  and  scientific 
research  will  be  allowed,  but  not  hunting, 
g  or  active  recreation. 


Restricted  Development  Areas  —  Any 

land  disturbance  on  each  of  the  13  RDAs 
requires  ministerial  approval  before  any 
other  agenices  are  involved  or  approvals 
(development  permits  or  subdivisions 
approv  als)  given.  RDAs  can  preserve  land 
for  utility  and  transportation  corridors, 
as  around  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  or  to 
enhance  environmental  protection  or 
management  to  stav  e  off  unco-ordinated 
development. 

Wilderness  Areas  —  The  three  wilderness 
areas  White  Goat,  Siffleurand  Ghost 
River  were  established  to  preserve  sig- 
nificant areas  in  their  wild  and  primitive 
state.  Ranging  in  size  from  151  sq.  km  to 
443  sq.  km.  the  areas  may  contain  ecologi- 
cal reserves  or  critical  wildlife  or  fisheries 
habitat.  Activity  is  restricted  to  foot  travel, 
research,  education  and  interpretive 
programs. 

Willmore  Wilderness  Park  —  This  4,598 
sq.  km  park  is  intended  for  the  benefit, 
education  and  enjoyment  of  Albertans  of 


the  natural  area  by  primitive,  self-reliant 
recreation.  Travel  by  horse,  loot  or  hand- 
propelled  boat  is  permitted,  as  is  hunting, 
fishing,  and  primitive  camping. 

Natural  Areas  —  There  are  73  Natural 
Areas,  totalling  18,238  ha,  and  ranging 
in  size  from  I  to  3,378  ha.  but  averaging 
about  190  ha.  Natural  Areas  fall  into 
three  categories:  Recreation  Natural 
Areas  (30).  Conservation  Areas  (31)  and 
Education  Natural  Areas  (12).  Activity 
allowed  varies  with  the  purpose  of  the 
designation,  but  can  include  hunting, 
hiking,  camping  and  off  highway  vehicle 
use.  Thercarealso  170 candidate  Natural 
Areas  under  interim  reservation. 

National  Parks  —  There  are  five  national 
parks  in  Alberta  Banff,  Waterton,  Elk 
Island,  Jasper  and  Wood  Buffalo  —  pro- 
tecting 6,291.228  ha,  or  8.18  per  cent  of 
Alberta's  total  area.  They  stress  preserva- 
tion, rather  than  recreation,  and  have  a 
graduated  zoning  system  which  protects 
sensitive  or  unique  features.  Recreation 
activities  permitted  include  hiking,  camp- 
ing, climbing,  horseback  riding,  licensed 
fishing. 

Provincial  Parks  There  are  61  provin- 
cial parks  protecting  125,245  ha  of  natural 
area  in  the  province,  or  about  1.2  per  cent 
of  the  province's  area.  With  a  similar 
graduated  zoning  system  as  the  national 
parks  have,  provincial  parks  focus  more 


on  day  use.  allowing,  depending  on  the 
zoning,  anything  from  passive  recreation 
to  off  highway  vehicle  use. 

Wildlife  and  Bird  Sanctuaries  There 
are  nine  wildlife  and  14  bird  sanctuaries 
in  the  province,  managed  co-operatively 
by  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments. Their  primary  purpose  is  to  give 
sanctuary  and  improve  breeding  of 
selected  species.  Scientific  research,  inter- 
pretive and  education  activities  may  be 
allowed  in  sanctuaries,  but  are  often 
restricted. 

Prime  Protection  Zones  —  About 
200.000  ha  of  ecologically  sensitive  East- 
ern Slopes  terrain  containing  the  steep 
rocky  slopes  of  the  major  mountain  ranges 
have  been  preserved  under  the  eastern 
slopes  policy.  There  is  no  restriction  on 
the  amount  of  land  which  may  be  in  the 
zone.  The  zone  may  contain  an  ecological 
reserve  or  critical  wildlife  or  fisheries  hab- 
itat area  and  may  be  used  for  scientific 
research,  public  education  and  interpre- 
tation, trapping,  fire  control,  timber  sani- 
tation cutting  and  oil  and  gas  activities. 

Environmentally  Significant  Area 

Significant  biological,  paleontological 
(fossil),  archeological  or  historical  areas 
identif  ied  by  regional  planning  commis- 
sions as  needing  protection  or  special 
development  handling  by  municipal 
authorities. 
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/Tso  THEY  LEFT  \T  ON  MY  DOORSTEpX 
/  AND  NOW  NOBODY  SEEMS  TO  BE  ABLE  J 
\T0  TELL  HE  WHAT  TO  PC  WITH 


available  at  each  site  outlining  what  can  be 
done  there,  and  giving  information  on  other 
areas  in  the  region.  "The  public  can  then 
find  a  site  that  suits  the  kind  of  recreation 
they  have  in  mind. 


anada  could 
make  sure  protected 

areas  aren 't 
overused,  simply  by 
making  sure  there 
were  plenty  of  them. 


Fred  McDougall,  deputy  minister  of 
renewable  resources  for  Alberta  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  says  he's  "not  sure  it's  as 
bleak  as  the  critics  point  out." 

He  points  to  Alberta's  record  of  protective 
successes  -  national  parks,  provincial 
parks,  a  wilderness  recreation  park,  wilder- 
ness areas,  prime  protection  zones  on  the 
eastern  slopes  shielding  some  207.000  ha 


from  development,  and  96  Natural  Areas, 
totalling  18,238  ha,  identified  with  170  more 
(an  additional  49,556  ha)  under  iterim  res- 
ervation. As  well,  after  a  great  deal  of 
spadework,  the  province  is  poised  to  desig- 
nate the  first  of  the  ecological  reserves. 

"It's  a  hell  of  a  good  start,"  McDougall 
says,  adding  that  "we're  not  just  giving  it  lip 
service;  we've  put  a  lot  of  money  and  effort 
into  it." 

And  the  government  is  doing  what  it  can 
to  solve  the  interjurisdictional  disputes,  he 
says,  pointing  to  the  integrated  management 
planning  program,  which  involves  11  gov- 
ernment agencies  dealing  with  public  lands. 
It's  developed  four  integrated  management 
plans  for  about  1,250  ha  of  public  land  in 
northern  Alberta.  These  plans  look  at 
"overall  land  use,"  he  says.  Certain  areas 
have  also  been  set  aside  for  recreation,  agri- 
culture and  preservation. 

But,  points  out  Paul  Mercer,  supervisor 
of  the  Calgary  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion's regional  services,  the  integrated  man- 
agement plans  were  developed  for  public 
lands,  and  involved  only  one  level  of  gov- 
ernment. It's  quite  a  different  story  when  it 
comes  to  developing  a  management  plan  if 
there  are  a  number  of  jurisdictions  and  a 
mixture  of  public  and  private  lands. 

Sharon  Adams  is  a  Calgary  journalism  instructor  and 
freelance  writer. 
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An  archives  photo  of  part  of  a  massive  pile  of 
buffalo  skulls.  The  vast  scale  of  the  buffalo 
slaughter  changed  the  face  of  the  prairies  forever 

the  landscape  value,  says  Wallis.  "Collec- 
tively, it  makes  an  ugly  sight.  We  don't 
appreciate  those  original  landscapes 
enough.  We're  too  eager  to  develop  things 
instead  of  appreciate  them." 

Despite  these  losses,  Alberta  still  has 
abundant  dramatic  scenery,  varied  vegeta- 
tion and  wildlife  —  from  the  mountain 
goats  and  bears  of  the  Rockies,  to  the  sage 
grouse  and  rattlesnakes  of  the  prairies. 
Dozens  of  conservation  groups  and  govern- 
ment protection  programs  are  responding 
to  the  growing  call  to  keep  some  of  Alberta 
in  its  close-to-original  state. 

"We  are  so  fortunate  here,  but  we  don't 
realize  how  fortunate."  says  Wallis.  "People 
come  here  from  other  parts  of  the  world  to 
experience  the  variety  of  wilderness  we  still 
have:  rugged  mountain  tops,  expansive 
grassland  vistas,  deep  canyons  —  to  the 
deep  woods,  rivers  and  lakes  of  our  ( north- 
ern forests)." 

David  Spalding,  a  private  interpretive 
planner  and  environmental  consultant  in 
Edmonton,  says  Alberta  can  learn  from  the 
conservationist  example  of  Britain  a  tiny, 
overcrowded  country  that  lost  its  wilderness 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  In  the  last  40  years 
especially,  Britons  have  coveted  their 
remaining  bits  of  nature  and  developed 
reserves  in  each  county.  Says  Spalding: 
"Being  from  England  I  see  some  of  the  same 
things  happening  (in  Alberta):  the  drive  to 
consume  resources  as  if  they  will  last  for- 
ever, and  then  the  gradual  development  of 
an  awareness  of  the  need  for  conservation." 

Britain  once  had  beavers,  bears  and 
wolves,  but  they  died  out  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  Spalding  points  out.  "We  have  the 
advantage  of  a  lot  more  open  space  . .  .  It's 
not  too  late  to  stop  it  from  happening  here." 

Ronnene  Anderson  is  an  Edmonton  freelance  writer  and 
former  |ournalist 
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Gail  Gravelines 


Grassroots  Protection 


Myrtle  Biggs,  a  committed  conservationist,  is  searching  for  a  way  to  guarantee  the  preservation  of  her 

family's  Rosebud  Creek  property 


ometimes  the  boys  would  come 
running  in,  and  say  'Hey,  Mum 
come  and  see  this  pretty  yellow 
flower,'  and  I'd  put  my  boots  on  and  go 
running  out  to  see  it,"  laughs  Alice  Hendry, 
as  she  and  her  two  teenage  sons  recall  the 
times  her  family  has  spent  in  what  is  now  the 
Wagner  Natural  Area. 

"I  like  the  outdoors  and  it's  a  fun  place  to 
explore.  We  used  to  climb  trees  and  look  for 
animals.  There  are  lots  of  them  there  - 
deer,  rabbits,  coyotes.  The  coyotes  would 
howl  and  we'd  howl  back  at  them.  And  we 
used  to  hear  the  toads,  too.  They  kind  of 
sound  like  birds.  We'd  go  into  the  ponds, 
too,  to  catch  them.  That's  not  too  hard  with 
toads,  they're  kind  of  dumb, "says  15-year- 
old  Mike  Hendry,  recounting  how  he  and 
his  older  brother  Andrew  would  spend 
countless  hours  in  the  Wagner  area,  located 
12  km  west  of  Edmonton  on  Highway  16X. 

"We'd  call  a  friend  and  pack  a  lunch, 
maybe  take  a  camera  or  something  and  go 
out  there  for  the  day  —  it's  just  a  few  minutes 
from  home," adds  Andrew  Hendry,  17.  "We 
used  to  go  skating  on  the  pond.  You  had  to 
take  a  shovel  to  clear  the  snow,  and  we  used 
to  carry  our  own  hockey  net  and  play 
hockey." 

The  Hendry  boys  first  explored  the 


Wagner  Natural  Area  when  the  family 
moved  to  an  acreage  just  minutes  away. 
Mike  was  eight  and  Andrew  was  ten  years 
old  when  they  first  ventured  into  the  area. 
The  land  became  as  familiar  to  them  as  their 
own  backyard.  And  when  their  mother 
Alice  Hendry  became  involved  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Wagner  Bog  Natural  Area 
Society  to  have  the  lands  saved  from  a 
proposed  road  development,  her  sons  took 
her  to  places  in  the  Wagner  Bog  that  she 
had  never  explored. 

"The  boys  spent  a  lot  of  time  there.  I  did 
too.  Just  walking,  or  snowshoeing  and  tak- 
ing pictures.  It's  not  a  quiet  area  —  Highway 
16X  is  too  close  for  that.  But  you  do  get  a 
feeling  that  you're  away  from  the  houses 
and  humanity, "she  says.  When  the  society 
was  looking  for  a  representative  from  the 
County  of  Parkland  to  help  them  with  their 
goal.  Hendry  volunteered. 

Now  three  years  later,  the  registered  soci- 
ety claims  25  corporate  and  individual 
memberships,  has  secured  a  21-year  recrea- 
tional lease  on  the  area,  helped  halt  the 
proposed  building  of  a  roadway  that  would 
have  affected  the  bog's  water  source,  and 
overseen  the  initial  development  of  a  self- 
guided  trail  system. 

"I've  just  finished  a  masters  in  secondarv 


A  yellow  lady-slipper  orchid  found  at  Wagner 
Natural  Area 

education  and  my  main  area  was  environ- 
mental education," says  Hendry,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  society.  "I  started  looking  at 
environmental  values.  Most  of  what  we  sec 
arc  the  really  big  issues,  like  acid  rain,  etc. 
We  can  work  on  that,  mostly  by  giving 
money,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  things 
done.  The  little  guy  has  little  impact  on  the 
big  issues.  But  with  a  natural  area,  you  can 
put  yourself  into  it.  give  your  time  and  effort 
and  you  can  see  the  results!" 

The  Wagner  Natural  Area  —  or  the 
"Wagner  Bog"  as  it  has  been  popularly 
known  since  naturalists  and  scientists  began 
visiting  it  almost  a  half  century  ago  —  lies 
on  the  gentle  south  slope  of  the  wide  valley 


occupied  by  Big  Lake  and  the  Sturgeon 
River.  The  peatland  area  is  home  to  14  of 
Alberta's  25  species  of  orchids,  an  isolated 
population  of  the  Western  (or  Boreal)  toad, 
and  a  diversity  ol  plant  and  animal  life. 

Hut  it  was  the  abundance  of  bird  species 
found  in  the  bog  area  that  enraptured 
reknowncd  Edmonton-based  wildlife  pho- 
tographer and  painter  Edgar  T.  Jones  when 
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The  Marl  Pond  Trail  through  Wagner  N atural  A  rea 


he  first  stumbled  onto  the  area  back  in  the 
thirties. 

"It  was  such  a  unique  area.  I  would  go 
there  a  lot.  It  was  close  to  the  city,  yet  there 
was  a  tremendous  amount  of  wildlife  there, 
and  very  few  people,"  says  Jones  who  has 
travelled  the  far  corners  of  the  world  photo- 
graphing wildlife.  Known  for  his  Adventure 
Outdoors  television  series,  Jones  was  one 
of  the  very  first  people  to  try  to  get  the  area 
protected.  When  William  Wagner,  the 
farmer  who  owned  the  129-hectare  property. 


first  approached  a  score  of  organizations 
in  attempts  to  raise  funds  to  buy  it. 

His  efforts  resulted  in  the  1971  purchase 
of  the  property  by  the  Alberta  Wildlife 
Foundation,  the  Alberta  government  and 
other  fund-raising  organizations.  Four 
years  later  the  Wagner  property  was 
declared  a  Natural  Area,  administered  by 
the  Natural  Areas  program  of  the  public 
lands  division  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  The  property  was 
to  be  used  as  a  natural  recreation  area.  It 


remained  undeveloped. 

The  second  wave  of  action  to  protect  the 
area  came  in  1982  when  Alberta  Transpor- 
tation proposed  to  build  an  access  road  for 
acreage  owners  as  part  of  its  upgrading  of 
Highway  16X. 

"The  road  would  have  been  located  south 
of  the  actual  Wagner  area,  but  it  would  have 
threatened  the  spring  source  of  the  bog." 
says  Patsj  Cotterill,  current  secretary  of  the 
Wagner  Bog  Natural  Area  Society.  "Some 
of  the  local  people  were  also  interested  in 
protecting  the  area,  but  for  the  most  part 
their  objection  was  to  the  increased  traffic 
the  road  would  bring." 

Alberta  Transportation  placed  their  plans 
on  hold,  but  long-time  naturalist  Pat 
Clayton  contacted  the  Environmental  l  aw 
Centre  to  see  what  more  could  be  done.  The 
advice?  Form  a  society  and  get  the  lease  to 
the  property.  With  the  lands  held  by  a 
private  group,  any  future  Transportation 
road  building  proposals  could  be  taken  to 
court  —  an  unlikely  alternative  il  the  lands 
in  question  were  held  by  another  govern- 
ment department. 

By  late  1982  the  society  was  formed.  Mem- 
bers were  drawn  from  organizations  w  it h  an 
interest  in  the  area:  the  Edmonton  Natural 
History  Club,  Edmonton  Bird  Club.  Alberta 
Wildlife  Foundation.  Federation  of  Alberta 
Naturalists.  Friends  of  the  Devonian  Botan- 
ical Garden,  and  the  Parkland  Rural  Resi- 
dents' Association.  They  got  the  21-year 
lease  on  the  land  in  1983  and  began  the 
continuing  search  for  development  dollars. 

"It  was  a  lot  of  hard  work.  But  everybody 
realized  what  they  were  in  for,"  say  s  Terry 
Thormin,  the  first  president  of  the  Wagner 
Bog  Natural  Area  Society.  "Actually  I  was 


Suburban  Nature 


It  was  a  soggy  autumn  Sunday  when  I 
conv  inced  my  husband  and  two  chil- 
dren to  make  the  12-kilometre  trek 
west  of  Edmonton  to  visit  the  Wagner 
Natural  Area.  I'd  never  visited  the  area 
and  I  was  curious.  Like  so  many  urban 
Albertans  I  had  limited  my  journeys  into 
the  "wilds"  for  weekends  —  time  enough 
to  make  it  to  the  mountains,  or  to  Drum- 
heller,  or  even  the  Peace  Country. 

I  cautioned  my  crew  that  this  would 
be  a  more  ordinary  visit.  After  all,  the 
spectacular  scenery  was  found  in  the  afore- 
mentioned areas.  This  natural  area  had 
been  a  farmer's  field,  so  I  downplayed  its 
potential  beauty. 

That  was  a  mistake.  The  1.2  km  Marl 
Pond  Trail  proved  to  be  a  real  delight. 
After  a  walk  through  a  cultivated  field,  we 


entered  the  trail.  Everything  changed. 
The  rainy  drizzle  made  the  greens  of  the 
black  spruce  and  tamarack  brighter.  As 
we  followed  the  self-guided  trail,  we 
emerged  into  what  seemed  to  us  a  slowly 
evolving  land.  Our  five-year-old  mar- 
velled at  the  upended  roots  of  a  spruce 
tree,  and  reached  down  to  feci  how  almost 
sponge-like  the  surrounding  peat  area  ol  I 
the  gravel  trail  was.  Then  he  and  his 
toddler  sister  spotted  a  mushroom-like 
growth  along  one  side  of  a  moss-covered 
tree  trunk. 

But  the  real  excitement  came  when  we 
reached  the  boardwalk  area  that  took  us 
across  the  marl  ponds  —  an  area  at  its 
best  in  the  spring.  Our  curiousity  was 
aroused  by  this  seemingly  shallow  pond. 
I  tipped  my  boot  toe  into  the  bog  to  find 


the  peat  give  way  to  my  weight.  This  led 
to  endless  speculation  by  our  son  on  how 
many  toads  could  live  under  there  and 
what  they  would  do  in  a  place  like  this. 

Once  off  the  boardwalk  we  came  to  the 
final  stretch  of  the  trail.  We  re-emerged 
onto  the  familiar  plains  landscape.  While 
on  the  Marl  Pond  frail  that  wet  day.  I 
was  reminded  of  Vancouver  Island's 
Cathedral  Grove  Forest.  My  husband,  a 
transplanted  British  Columbian,  agreed. 
And  we  all  vowed  we'd  come  back  in  the 
spring  when  the  plants  were  in  flower. 

It  was  a  refreshing  walk.  We  returned 
to  Edmonton  feeling  like  w  e'd  been  on  an 
adventure.  We  had  discovered  a  wonder- 
ful getaway,  one  we  wouldn't  haw  to  drive 
hundreds  of  miles  to  reach. 

—  Gail  Gravelines 
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Casey  Bizon,  president  of  the  Poachers  Landing  Recreation  Society 


concerned  that  after  the  first  two  or  three 
years  everyone  would  lose  interest  and  lose 
momentum.  That  hasn't  happened.  Every- 
body is  still  concerned  with  protecting  the 
area.  And  to  protect  it  means  we  have  to 
develop  it.  but  develop  it  properly." 

The  area  is  fed  by  mineral-rich  spring- 
water  that  creates  Wagner's  most  distinctive 
type  of  plant  community,  the  fens.  Though 
they  look  like  a  meadow  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest,  anyone  walking  through  soon  notices 
the  ground  follows  a  pattern  of  wet  hollows 
alternating  with  drier  ridges  or  "strings". 
The  brown  moss-covered  ground  supports 
dwarf  shrubs  and  thick  tufts  of  a  low  grow- 
ing bulrush  in  the  drier  areas  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  attractive  flowers.  Shallow  ponds 
appear  within  the  fen.  These  are  called  marl 
ponds  because  of  the  whitish  sludge  that  is 
a  result  of  the  water's  supersaturation  of 
calcium  carbonate. 

"I  was  very  pleased  to  see  it  set  aside.  It's 
such  an  unusual  area  and  to  finally  acquire 
it  and  see  something  being  done  with  it  is 
very  exciting,"  says  Jones  of  the  property. 

"It's  nice  to  know  that  area  will  always  be 
there  and  not  plowed  under  for  condomin- 
iums or  for  farmland,"  agrees  Andrew 
Hendry.  Besides  fencing  the  area,  and  com- 
pleting the  1.2  km-long  Marl  Pond  Trail, 
the  society  now  has  a  University  of  Calgary 
student  of  the  Faculty  of  Environmental 
Design  working  on  a  review  of  the  area's 
natural  resources  and  the  development  of  a 
management  plan  for  the  area. 

Cheryl  Bradley,  immediate  past  president 
of  the  Alberta  Wilderness  Association 
( AWA),  says  the  involvement  of  local  groups 


and  individuals  in  preserving  Alberta's  nat- 
ural areas  is  vital.  "People's  involvement  is 
imperative  all  the  way  down  the  line. 
National  and  provincial  organizations  can 
provide  assessment  of  areas  of  national  and 
provincial  importance  and  they  can  help 
local  groups  work  their  way  through  the 
system." 

Bradley  recalls  that  the  AWA  first  began 
when  a  core  group  of  Pi  richer  Creek  area 
residents  became  concerned  about  resource 
development  of  the  eastern  slopes  in  the  late 
sixties.  Recognizing  that  so  much  of  the 
land  that  people  wanted  protected  was  pro- 
vincially  owned,  that  core  group  soon 
organized  the  provincial  conservation 
organization. 

Though  many  locals  are  initially  con- 
cerned with  protecting  a  favored  hunting, 
fishing,  or  hiking  spot,  they  will  often  call 
on  the  larger  provincial  organizations  for 
help,  says  Bradley.  Should  a  conservation 
issue  cause  a  split  of  opinion  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  prov  incial  group  can  often  act  as  a 
third  party  offering  advice  on  the  long-term 
economic  benefits  of  a  conservation  policy 
as  opposed  to  the  often  short-term  advan- 
tages of  resource  development. 

But  saving  certain  lands  can  pose  prob- 
lems. Myrtle  Biggs  has  lived  on  her  three- 
quarter  section  of  land  in  Rosebud,  just  32 
km  southwest  of  Drumheller  for  all  her  73 
years.  Her  father  came  to  the  property  in 
1883  to  ranch,  and  Myrtle  lives  in  the  origi- 
nal log  house  erected  on  the  land.  One  of 
three  sisters.  Biggs  never  married  and  shun- 
ned the  cities  she  hates,  choosing  instead  to 
remain  on  the  family  property. 


She  has  painted  the  wildflowers  that  blos- 
som on  her  property  all  her  life,  though  she 
says  it  is  only  recently  that  she  has  taken  her 
art  seriously.  Her  watercolors  have  become 
well  known  in  the  area  and  her  work  has  also 
been  shown  in  Edmonton.  For  more  than  20 
years  Biggs  has  been  struggling  to  find  some 
way  to  have  her  land  kept  in  its  natural  state 
in  perpetuity. 

"I  am  a  naturalist  and  a  conservationist 
and  I  can  see  this  sort  of  land  disappearing." 
Biggs  says.  Her  land  is  grass-covered  on  the 
north  side  of  Rosebud  Creek,  while  the 
south  side  is  wooded  with  spruce.  Areas  ol 
the  valley  also  reflect  the  rugged  bad  land 
terrain  of  the  Drumheller  area.  "1  am  very 
attached  to  this  land.  I  love  the  outdoors  and 
this  piece  of  it  in  particular." 

Biggs  wants  the  property  to  be  kept  in  its 
natural  state,  without  any  recreation  devel- 
opment at  all.  But  she's  had  a  difficult  time 
figuring  out  some  way  to  ensure  the  land 
w  ill  remain  natural  after  she's  gone.  Five 
years  ago  a  representative  of  the  Nature 
Conservancy  of  Canada  came  out  to  view 
the  property  and  agreed  that  it  was  indeed 
beautiful  and  unique.  Her  option  now  is  to 
will  the  property  to  that  organization  in 
hope  that  thej  will  protect  it. 

But  Biggs  worries  that  because  no  one 
will  actually  live  on  the  property,  protecting 
it  may  be  a  problem. 

Though  many  communities  rally  to  save 
a  natural  area  only  after  its  continued  exis- 
tence is  threatened  by  a  development,  there 
are  also  several  groups  w  hich  have  lobbied 
to  protect  a  favored  natural  area  before  there 
was  an  ob\  ious  threat  to  it. 

One  example  is  the  Poachers  l  anding 
Recreation  Society.  President  Casey  Bizon 


The  involvement 
of  local  groups  and 

individuals  in 
preserving  A  Iberta  s 
natural  areas  is  vital. 


recalls  that  a  core  group  of  "20  or  so"  locals 
worked  to  preserve  a  long-time  favorite  piece 
ol  property  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Atha- 
basca River  about  40  km  north  of  Boyle. 

"Before  1977  the  landing  didn't  belong  to 
the  county  or  the  recreation  board.  The 
local  people  thought  it  was  a  nice  area,  so 
we  formed  a  registered  club  under  the  Soci- 
eties Act. "says  Bizon  of  the  rock  and  gravel 
continued  on  page  31 
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Gillian  Sniatynski 


Learning  About  Nature 


the  naturalist  in  all  of  us 


For  the  years  between  eight  and  12,  he 
also  spent  two  weeks  every  summer  in  a 
cottage  on  a  lake  (always  the  same  one), 
where  he  learned  to  fish  and  hunt  for  frogs 
and  develop  his  particular  interest  in  aquatic 
life.  He  had  a  bird  book,  and  a  microscope. 

"Neither  of  my  parents  were  naturalists 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination."  he  says. 
"But  they  shared  my  interest  in  trying  to 
name  birds  .  .  .  and  they  were  always  really 
supportive  of  just  being  keen  about  any- 
thing." 

For  Stoker,  and  for  Posey,  somewhere 
along  the  line  those  early  experiences 
hooked  in,  sparked  or  fuelled  an  interest  in 
nature  which  has  lasted. 


Dan  Stoker  and  son  A  dam 


Calgary  naturalist  Maryhelen  Posey 
was  introduced  to  natural  areas  on 
the  large  scale  at  an  early  age. 
"We  were  lucky  enough  to  be  taken  by  our 
parents  to  relatively  isolated,  unaltered  parts 
of  the  country  for  large  parts  of  the  summer, 
and  more  or  less  dumped,  alone,  left  to 
meander  and  poke  as  we  wanted,"  she 
recalls. 

Dan  Stoker,  an  Edmonton  environmental 
educator,  writer  and  consultant,  was  raised 
in  North  York,  on  the  fringes  of  Toronto. 
His  place  to  poke  and  meander  was  a  vacant 
lot  three  doors  or  so  down  from  his  home. 

"It  was  a  little  corner  triangle,  always  left 
to  long  grass,"  he  says. 

"I  had  a  friend  across  the  road,  and  the 
two  of  us  used  to  go  down  there.  It  seemed 


like  an  awfully  long  way  to  go,  and  the  field 
seemed  to  be  enormous  ...  In  fact  there 
were  corners  of  it  I  don't  ever  recall  going 
through. 

"When  you  go  back  many  years  later,  it's 
so  small.  It  wasn't  much  bigger  than  maybe 
two  Edmonton  backyards.  I  guess  I  was 
really  struck  by  how  small  it  was,  but  how 
large  I  visualized  it  in  my  head." 

In  that  small  (yet  enormous)  vacant  lot. 
Stoker  helped  walk  his  friend's  dog,  col- 
lected butterflies,  hunted  for  caterpillars, 
explored  the  life  of  the  puddles  and  the  long 
grass.  He  also  remembers  watching  (and 
occasionally  feeding)  the  funnel  web  spiders 
in  his  parents' garden  hedge. 

"Growing  up  in  the  city,  that  was  my 
exposure  to  nature,"  he  says. 


Last  year,  Posey  attended  an  interna- 
tional conference  of  environmental 
educators. 

"One  thing  all  of  those  people  had  in 
common  was  a  reasonable  amount  of 
unstructured  exposure  to  natural  areas," 
she  recalls. 

For  Posey,  the  key  word  is  "unstruc- 
tured." Getting  kids  keen  enough  about 
natural  areas  to  want  to  care  for  and  pre- 
serve them  as  adults  means  providing  them 
with  experiences  of  nature  that  are  relaxed, 
easy  and  fun.  Trying  to  structure  too  much, 
trying  to  "teach"  environmental  ed  ucation, 
says  Posey,  "makes  it  a  duty". 

Posey  and  her  husband  (also  a  keen  natu- 
ralist) initiated  their  two  children  into  back- 
packing when  they  were  respectively  four 
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and  one.  That  meant  making  some  com- 
promises that  people  more  committed  to 
backpacking  and  less  committed  to  children 
might  balk  at.  The  family  once  backpacked 
for  "a  solid  week"  carrying  a  caterpillar  in  a 
container  with  holes  punched  in  it. 

They  ended  the  last  two  days  of  another 
expedition  carrying  a  pailful  of  tadpoles. 
The  tadpoles,  too  dependent  on  the  mud  in 
which  they  had  hatched,  later  died,  one  by 
one.  But  the  children  learned  from  all  the 
efforts  to  find  out  what  had  gone  w  rong,  and 
found  it  aw  esome  to  discover  how  linked  to 
their  tiny  environment  the  tadpoles  had 
been. 

For  those  who  wish  similar  rich  experi- 
ences for  their  own  children,  but  doubt  their 
capacities  to  provide  them,  it's  important  to 
remember  that  parents  are  not  the  only 
em  ironmental  educators  around.  A  lucky 
break  with  a  school  teacher  committed  to 
outdoor  and  environmental  education,  or 
a  Guide  or  Scout  leader  similarly  inclined, 
and  children  can  become  very  enthusiastic 
naturalists. 

Kevin  Griffin  is  one  of  a  grow  ing  number 
of  teachers  interested  in  environmental  edu- 
cation. At  least  once  every  season,  he  takes 
his  Grade  5  and  6  class  from  Calmar  to  the 
Clifford  E.  Lee  nature  sanctuary  neat- 
Devon. 

"One  day  we  were  there,  there  were  about 
a  dozen  dragonflies,  just  sitting  there,  not 
moving,"  he  says. 

"That  caused  a  lot  of  curiosity." 

Kids,  says  Griffin,  have  an  "almost  built- 
in"  love  for  wildlife  and  the  outdoors.  On 
their  field  trips,  he  gets  them  to  take  tallies 
of  animals  (or  signs  of  animals),  record 
plants,  take  air  and  water  temperatures. 
There  are  also  plans  for  a  study  of  the 
history  of  the  area. 

"1  have  a  feeling  for  the  place  and  I 
appreciate  it,  and  1  am  trying  to  instill  a  bit 
of  that  into  the  kids." 

George  Scotter  is  chief  of  migratory  birds 
and  threatened  species  conservation  for  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service  in  Edmonton. 
Sometimes,  he  says,  "it's  hard  to  dissociate 
your  avocation  from  your  vocation." 

"I'm  a  great  supporter  of  natural  parks 
and  wilderness  areas  as  places  for 
're-creation'." 

Scotter  has  shared  his  avocation  not  only 
w  ith  his  own  two  children,  but  also  as  a  Cub 
and  Scout  leader.  Among  his  favorite 
places,  for  personal  pleasure  and  as  outdoor 
learning  centres,  are  the  ravines  around 
Edmonton. 

He  uses  the  one  near  his  home  "at  least 
twice  a  day"  for  walking  the  dog,  and  bird- 
watching.  There  are  still  coyotes  to  be  seen 
and  heard,  beaver  in  Whitemud  Creek,  deer 
to  be  sighted  while  cross-country  skiing. 

In  a  ravine,  you  can  teach  a  three-  or  four- 
year  old  how  to  distinguish  some  of  the 


Getting  Started 


Kevin  ( .riff in  \  (,rade  5-6  clas  <>  from  (  almar  School  gathers  at  the  start  of  the  boardwalk  trail 
through  the  Clifford E.  Lee  Sature  Sanctuary 


The  following  is  not  an  exhaustive 
list,  but  a  grab  bag  of  resources  and 
ideas  for  people  wanting  to  nurture 
their  ow  n.  and  their  children's,  interest  in 
nature: 

•  The  John  Janzen  Nature  Centre  in 
Edmonton,  and  the  Helen  Schuyler 
Nature  Centre  in  I. cthbridge  (excellent 
resources  in  themselves)  can  give  infor- 
mation on  local  natural  history  clubs. 
In  the  Calgary  area,  naturalist  Mary- 
helen  Posey  (phone  282-3997)  can  help. 

•  Membership  in  the  Canadian  Nature 
Federation  (75  Albert  Street,  Suite  203. 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K I P  6G 1 )  offers  bene- 
fits including  a  subscription  to  Nature 
Canada  and  discounts  on  what  the 
federation  claims  is  "Canada's  largest 
selection  of  books  on  nature  and  the 
environment." 


•  For  children,  the  Young  Naturalist 
Foundation  (51  Front  Street  East, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5E  1B3)  produces 
two  excellent  magazines  —  Chickadee 
(for  children  three  to  nine)  and  (9n7(for 
eight-  to  14-year-olds).  Subscribers 
also  get  deals  on  a  w  ide  range  of  chil- 
dren's books. 

•  Teachers,  cub  scout  brownie/guide 
leaders  and  others  interested  in  ways  to 
gets  kids  involved  in  the  outdoors  can 
make  use  of  Project  Wild,  run  by  the 
fish  and  wildlife  division  of  Alberta 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  What 
you  get  (but  only  after  a  six-hour 
training  workshop)  is  a  manual  of  81 
activities  for  use  with  children  from 
kindergarten  to  Grade  6.  For  informa- 
tion contact  Jennifer  Clark  at  427-6757. 

—  Gillian  Sniatynski 


bigger  birds.  You  can  work  down  to  plants, 
and  show  them  which  side  of  trees  lichen 
grows  on. 

In  a  rav  ine.  Cubs  and  Scouts  in  pursuit  of 
natural  history  badges  can  learn  to  spot  the 
requisite  live  trees,  five  plants,  five  birds  and 
five  animals. 

"There's  no  time  of  year  when  you  can't 
go  down  to  a  ravine  and  find  five  of  each  of 
those."  says  Scotter. 

The  fact  is.  though,  that  there  are  some 
adults  around  —  willing,  well-meaning,  and 
wanting  something  different  for  their  chil- 
dren —  who  would  themselves  havequitea 
lot  of  trouble  identifying  five  of  anything 
out  of  doors.  What  do  they  do? 

"Associate  yourself  with  somebody  else 
who  knows."  advises  Joy  Finlay,  environ- 


mental educator,  writer  and  naturalist. 

"There  are  two  things  I  can  think  of.  One 
would  be  joining  organizations  (like  the 
Canadian  Nature  Federation  and  Nature 
C  anada)  that  have  publications,  so  you  can 
read  more." 

Her  other  suggestion  is  to  join  "people 
groups"  —  natural  history  organizations 
and  bird  clubs.  Clubs  often  have  meetings 
and  presentations  on  natural  history  topics 
—  more  opportunities  to  learn. 

Also,  "they  get  into  natural  areas  that 
may  be  designated  as  such  or  just  exist  as 
such,  and  that  way  you  see  things  through 
other  people's  eyes  and  benefit  from  their 
experience." 

People  wanting  to  make  some  trips  on 
their  own,  but  feeling  diffident  about  their 
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A fter  a  day  on  horseback  through  The  Willmore 
Wilderness 


outdoor  skills,  can  also  get  help.  Local 
organizations  offer  instruction  in  canoeing 
or  cross-country  skiing,  for  example. 

Then  there  are  centres  like  the  Edmonton 
YWCA's  Yowochas  Centre  on  Lake 
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Wabamun.  or  the  Blue  Lake  Centre  (run  by 
Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks)  north  (it 
Hinton.  Both  offer  outdoor  skills  training 
programs  for  adults. 

Equipment  can  be  very  basic  but. 
cautions  Finlay.  test  it  out  in  the  backyard 
first,  and  don't  go  too  far  from  home  on 
your  first  trip. 

Finlay  recommends  taking  along  a  few 
items  to  extend  the  original  five  senses  - 
binoculars,  a  magnifying  glass,  a  thermom- 
eter (to  measure  all  the  fascinating  but  usu- 
ally overlooked  variations  in  temperature 
in  an  area),  and  a  field  book  (on  birds,  or 
plants,  or  —  for  winter  trips  —  tracks  and 
signs). 

Finlay  also  recommends  keeping  a  note- 
book, for  recording  first  impressions  and 
providing  a  basis  for  checking  back  after 
further  trips  to  the  same  place. 

"Rather  than  taking  big  steps  and  think- 
ing that  you  can't  really  enjoy  it  because  you 
don't  know  everything,  take  tiny  steps  and 
add  one  new  skill  or  piece  of  information 
each  time." 


It's  a  matter  of 
making  every 
discovery  a  "wow!" 

discovery, 
encouraging  kids  to 
look,  and  look 

closely,  and 
appreciate  what 
they  find. 


When  it  comes  to  expeditions  with  the 
family,  common  sense  helps.  And.  says 
Finlay  (who  has  camped  with  a  six-week- 
old  baby)  so  does  practice. 

"1  guess  it's  like  anything  —  the  more  you 
do  something,  the  better  you  become  at  it 
and  the  easier  it  is. 

"Start  with  day  hikes,  and  move  into 
overnight.  There  are  a  lot  of  campgrounds 
in  the  province  you  can  go  to  and  be  quite 
comfortable.  Getting  out  with  a  family  is  no 
big  deal." 

For  anyone  still  unconvinced,  Dan 
Stoker's  approach  may  be  very  reassuring. 
"Tothisday  I'm  nota  naturalist,"  he  says. 


w  i 


Joy  Finlay 

"I  don't  know  the  names  of  things,  and  I 
don't  care,  in  most  cases. 

"Some  things  1  like  to  know  —  animal  life 
in  the  water,  some  trees  and  birds.  But  1 
guess  what  1  have  felt  more  in  teaching,  and 
why  I  got  into  environmental  education, 
was  that  I  got  enjoyment  out  of  it.  out  of 
the  discoveries,  the  fascinating  things  you 
could  find." 

For  Stoker,  knowing  the  names  of  things 
isn't  nearly  as  important  as  "just  taking  a 
kid  by  the  hand",  going  into  the  bush  and 
shaking  a  tree  limb  over  a  piece  of  paper  to 
see  what  falls,  or  digging  in  the  grass  to  sec 
what's  there.  Success  is  certain,  because 
something  will  be  there. 

Stoker's  own  children  are  now  nearly  lour 
and  nearly  two.  Last  summer,  the  family 
returned  (as  near  as  they  could)  to  the  scene 
of  his  boyhood  lakeside  vacations. 

"1  wanted  to  go  back  to  where  I  had 
developed  a  fond  attachment  to  the  envi- 
ronment, and  had  a  real  feeling  for  it." 

He  showed  his  own  son  how  to  fish.  But 
that,  for  now  .  is  about  as  far  as  it  goes. 

"I'm  not  pushing  my  kids  with  natural 
things  all  that  much.  What  we  are  doing  is 
trying  to  develop  language  and  observation 
related  to  natural  things  —  like  picking  up  a 
leaf  and  looking  at  it  and  being  able  to  say 
something  about  it." 

It'sa  matter  of  making  even  discovery  a 
"wow ["discovery,  encouraging  kids  to  look, 
and  look  closely,  and  appreciate  what  they 
find. 

"Maybe  common  sense  is  adequate  in 
most  cases,"  he  says. 

"And  w  ith  kids,  enthusiasm  will  take  you 
a  long,  long  way." 

Gillian  Smatynski  is  a  freelance  writer  and  editor  living  in 
Drayton  Valley 
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Suggested  Reading 
About  Alberta's 
Natural  Treasures 


Writing-on-Stone  Provincial  Park 


Much  of  the  literature  about  Alber- 
ta's natural  areas  is  found  only  in 
natural  history  and  scientific  jour- 
nals, but  some  is  available  in  books.  Some 
of  the  most  useful  ones  are  listed  here,  and 
the  ones  with  numerous  references  are 
marked  *.  For  more  detailed  information 
consult  specialized  libraries  such  as  Alberta 
Recreation  and  Parks,  the  Alberta  Histori- 
cal Resources  l  ibrary,  and  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service.  For  information  on  spe- 
cific sites  the  bibliographies  developed  (and 
sometimes  published)  by  the  Natural  His- 
torj  Section  of  the  Provincial  Museum  are 
useful.  All  books  listed  are  available  at  least 
in  these  specialized  libraries. 

Alberta 

Eisenhuaer.  J.&  B.  Kolar.  1982.  Rivers  on 
Borrowed  Time.  Alberta  Wilderness  Asso- 
ciation. 28  p. 

*Hardy,  W.G.  (ed.)  1967.  Alberta,  a  natural 
history.  Hurtig  Publishers.  343  p. 

♦Spalding,  D.A.E.  (Sr.  ed.).  1980./* Nature 
Guide  to  Alberta.  Provincial  Museum  of 
Alberta  &  Hurtig  Publishers.  368  p. 

International  Areas 

Alt.  D.D.  &  D.W.  Hyndman.  1973.  Rocks, 
Ice  and  Water;  the  geology  of  Waterton- 
G lacier  Park.  Antonson. 

Peace-Athabasca  Delta  Project  Group.  The 
Peace-Athabasca  delta  -  A  Canadian 
Resource.  Summary  Report,  1972.  144  p. 


♦Spalding,  D.A.E.  (et  al.)  1985.  Dinosaur 
Provincial  Park  Learning  Resources  Man- 
ual. Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks.  237  p. 

Wallis.  C".  &  C.  Wershler.  1979.  Milk  River, 
high  plains  survivor.  Nature  Canada 
8(3):36-45. 

National/  Provincial  Significance 

Lister,  Robert.  1979.  The  Birds  and  Birders 
of  Beaverhill Lake.  Edmonton  Bird  Club. 
264  p. 

Griffiths, G.C.D.  &  R.P.  Pharis(eds).  1976. 
The  W  estern  Swan  Hills;  A  Iberta 's forgot- 
ten Wilderness.  Alberta  Wilderness  Associ- 
ation. 43  p. 

Locally  Loved  Natural  Areas 

Lethbridge  Naturalists'  Society.  1978.  The 
Lethbridge  .X'ature  Reserve  Field  Guide. 

Wood,  Kerry.  1952.  The  Sanctuary.  Pri- 
vately published.  (Gaetz  Lake). 

The  Value  of  Natural  Areas 

*Ehrenfeld,  D.  1972.  Conserving  Life  on 
Earth.  Oxford  University  Press.  360  p. 

♦Mosquin.  l  .&C.  Suchal.  1977.  Canada's 
threatened  species  and  habitats.  Canadian 
Nature  Federation.  185  p. 

What  You  Can  Do 

Kirk.  M.  (comp.)  1971.  Nature  Reserves 
Manual.  Federation  of  Ontario  Naturalists. 
25  p. 
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boat  launch  on  the  Athabasca  and  the  sur- 
rounding Pine  Sands  area. 

"I\e  gone  picking  berries  there  since  I  was 
a  kid.  But  a  lot  of  us  noticed  the  area  we  had 
access  to  was  getting  smaller  and  smaller. 
Grazing  leases  were  taking  up  some  of  the 
land,  but  there  was  also  the  potential  that 
one  day  it  could  be  taken  up  by  a  housing 
development.  In  1949  a  big  fire  went  through 
there  and  wiped  it  clean.  Now  there's  a 
regeneration  of  three-  to  four-metre  pine 
w  ith  rolling  sand  hills  and  blueberries  and 
cranberries.  It's  scenic  as  hell!"says  Bizon 

Over  a  year,  the  group  met  with  local 
officials  and  their  Ml.A  to  conv  ince  them 
the  area  was  indeed  special.  The  Poachers 
l  anding  Recreation  Society  won  a  25-year 
lease  on  the  two  32-hectare  parcels  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  landing. 

"Once  we  owned  the  thing,  we  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  if  the  general  public- 
had  access  to  the  area."  says  Bizon.  The 
group  has  now  developed  a  portion  of  the 
site.  There's  a  camp  shelter,  fire  pits,  tables 
and  a  small  playground  area.  The  site  is  now 
open  for  informal  use  by  the  locals  and  visi- 
tors to  the  area.  "We  didn't  see  any  advan- 
tage for  us  to  tie  in  with  a  larger  group.  We 
did  the  legwork  and  worked  within  the 
parameters  of  a  bureaucratic  system.  The 
tip  I'd  pass  on  to  other  people  doing  the 
same  thing?  Stick  with  it  and  don't  give  up 
or  get  intimidated  by  the  work  involved." 

It's  advice  West  lock  resident  Clarence 
Truckey  agrees  with.  In  January  1977 
Truckey  and  six  other  people  involved  in  the 
Long  Island  Camp  Society  decided  to  try  to 
preserve  a  natural  area  north  of  Long  Island 
Lake,  about  22  km  north  east  of  Westlock. 

"I'd  been  involved  with  a  Lnited  Church 
camp  in  the  area,  and  1  was  also  involved 
with  outdoor  education  in  the  schools. 
There  was  a  small  peninsula  going  to  l  ong 
Island  Lake  where  the  camp  was  located.  1 
felt  we  needed  more  area."  says  Truckey. 
adding  that  it  had  been  used  as  a  grazing 
reserve  and  did  ha\e  the  potential  for  some 
other  resource  development.  Three  years  of 
letter  writing,  presentations  and  "persis- 
tence" paid  off.  The  Long  Island  Camp 
Society  succeeded  in  having  almost  two 
sections  of  land  reserved  for  a  Natural 
Area.  In  the  early  1980s  a  netw  ork  of  cross- 
country ski  trails  was  built. 

"I  think  it's  a  good  thing  to  retain  natural 
areas.  But  I  had  a  purpose  in  working  on 
this,"  says  Truckey  who  admits  he  is  not 
likely  to  have  put  in  as  much  time  and 
effort  to  save  another  site  merely  for  the 
sake  of  sa\  ing  it.  But.  as  with  the  others,  his 
attachment  to  the  property  made  sa\  ing  it 
worth  some  hard  work  and  perseverence. 

Gail  Gravelines.  a  former  journalist,  is  an  Edmonlon 
freelance  writer 
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Environment  Update 


Environmental  Economics 

Proceedings  from  the  1985  symposium  on 
The  Economics  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion, sponsored  by  the  Alberta  Chapter  of 
the  Canadian  Society  of  Environmental 
Biologists,  are  now  available.  This  confer- 
ence brought  together  speakers  and  partici- 
pants from  Canada  and  from  the  U.S.  to 
discuss  assigning  values  to  environmental 
things,  economic  factors  affecting  environ- 
mental decision-making,  and  public  atti- 
tudes toward  common-property  resources. 
The  cost  for  proceedings  from  the  two-day 
meeting  will  be  $12.  The  1986  symposium 
will  be  on  Tourism  and  the  Environment, 
and  will  be  held  in  Calgary,  March  18-19. 
More  information  can  be  obtained  by  con- 
tacting Kim  Sanderson  at  427-5792  or  by 
writing  to  the  Alberta  Chapter,  C.S.E.B., 
Box  12,  Substation  11,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
T6G  2E0. 

A  Conservation  Strategy 

The  annual  joint  meeting  of  the  Environ- 
ment Council  of  Alberta  and  its  three  advi- 
sory committees  has  completed  the  first  step 
toward  development  of  a  conservation 
strategy  for  Alberta.  The  public  committees 
have  completed  the  review  of  a  prospectus 
attempting  to  describe  the  foundation  and 
the  basic  principles  of  a  conservation 
strategy. 

The  purpose  of  the  prospectus  was  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  background  information; 
stimulate  discussion;  and  describe  in  general 
terms  the  objectives  which  should  be  estab- 
lished for  an  Alberta  conservation  strategy. 

If  the  prospectus  is  adopted  at  the  Dec.  5-7 
meeting,  there  will  be  opportunities  in  the 
new  year  for  public  participation. 

The  ECA  has  copies  available  for  loan 
of  the  15  -  minute  videotape,  One  Man's 
Garbage  —  Another  Man's  Gold.  The 


tapes  are  available  free  of  charge  in  all 
formats  from  the  ECA  Library,  call 
427-5792. 

The  ECA  is  preparing  to  hold  hearings  on 
recycling  in  Alberta  during  1986.  Back- 
ground bulletins  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted early  in  the  new  year.  If  your  name  is 
not  yet  on  the  mailing  list  for  these  hearings 
and  you  would  like  to  receive  this  back- 
ground reading,  call  427-5792  or  write  to  the 
ECA,  8th  Fir.,  Weber  Centre,  5555  Calgary 
Trail,  Edmonton  T6H  5P9. 

Resource  Management  Courses 

The  Banff  School  of  Management  is  offer- 
ing a  seminar  on  Integrated  Approaches  to 
Resource  Planning  Jan,  19-24.  This  seminar 
addresses  three  key  issues  necessary  to 
achieving  integrated  resource  management: 
policy;  strategy  and  tactics;  and  opportuni- 
ties and  constraints. 
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A  course  to  be  held  March  2-7  on  North- 
ern Resource  Development  will  provide  a 
forum  for  discussion  of  the  major  current 
issues  facing  northern  resource  develop- 
ment, a  current  understanding  of  social, 
political  and  economic  issues  of  Canadian 
northern  development  and  an  awareness 
of  emerging  government  policies. 

For  registration  details  or  further  infor- 
mation, contact  Susie  Washington,  resource 
programs  manager,  Banff  Centre  School 
of  Management,  (403)  762-6133. 


If  you  have  a  short  news  item  of  prov- 
ince-wide interest  you'd  like  to  contrib- 
ute to  Environment  I'pdate,  please 
send  it  to  the  editor  at  the  address  on 
the  Contents  page.  The  editor  reserves 
the  right  to  select  and  edit  the  items. 


